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For every roofing need 
on the Farm— 


The famous Barrett Everlastic Roofings for all steep-roofed buildings 
are made of high-grade water-proofing materials and are backed by The 
Barrett Company’s record of high quality, gained through 60 years of suc- 
cessful roofing experience. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings come in rolls and in individual and strip 
shingles. Three styles are surfaced with real crushed slate (no artificial 
coloring) in beautiful natural shades of red or green and are suitable for 
roofing the very finest buildings in city or country. 


’ 


The fourth style is a high-grade so-called “rubber” roofing in rolls. 


The cost of each kind, per square, is low, and all styles are economical 
and easy to lay. 


At the right we give a few facts about each. Read about them, then 
look up Barrett Everlastic Roofings at your dealer’s, or write nearest office 
for free illustrated booklets giving further information. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia joston Buffalo Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans ti i Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peori Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington J Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond atro’ Bethlehem Elizabeth 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limirep: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
8t. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 











“The Big F our” 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among so-called “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made of high- 
grade water-proofing materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfortable buildings under 
all weather conditions. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no painting. Hand- 
some enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and szr- 
faced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate colors, either 
red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far less 
cost in labor and time than for wooden shingles. Gives you 
a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 

one that resists fire and weather. Needs 
no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
(red or green) material as the Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles but cut into individual 
shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like 
wooden shingles but cost less per year of 
service. Need no painting. 


Write for free 
booklets today << 




















@ pe man with a La Crosse Tractor can do the spraying in your orchard—and 
do it quicker and more easily than you are now doing it with horses. 

Just hitch your sprayer to the. La Crosse—fasten a pair of reins to the Line Drive, get on your sprayer and 
you can drive through the orchard as though you had a team of horses. When you. want-to stop, drive the 
tractor in close to the trees—you can come even closer than with horse or mules—turn off the power-—and you 
can give your whole attention to your spraying. Nobody has to waste time holding the horses. Flies and heat 
won’t make the La Crosse fidgety. When you have finished spraying, take up your reins again and drive on to 
the next trees. With the LaCrosse Line Drive you have all the handiness of driving with reins like horses 
and all the power and convenience of an ideal orchard tractor. 


For Hillside Orchards 


Where the sun is hottest on the steep hillsides is where the 
La Crosse Tractor does some of its best wofk. In the 
La Crosse you have the tractor which you really can use 
successfully on hills and rough ground. 

“This is a very hilly country here,” writes one Happy 
Farmer from Idaho, ‘‘I guess I have run my La Crosse 
Tractor in hills where no one else would ever try to. If I 
sold my La Crosse I would get another.” 

“In hilly land the La Crosse Tractor is better than any 

° 


other,” says a Happy Farmer in Wisconsin, “‘because the 
drivers are farther apart and the engine is low down making 
it impossible to tip the tractor over. There is not a place 
on my farm where I cannot go with my La Crosse*Tractor 
and it does better work on rough ground than any other I 
know of.” 

Find out for yourself about the La Cross Tractor. 
Write us for the names and addresses of these and many 
other Happy Farmers, 


Turns In Its Tracks 


You will not be troubled with “‘gee-ing and haw-ing” 


trying to turn ’round in your orchard when you have a 
La Crosse. It turns in its own tracks to right or left in a 
space of only 114 inches—36 inches /ess than its own length, 

Use the La Crosse for your plowing, cultivating, mulch- 
ing and spraying in the orchard. It is low enough so you 


can work up close.to the trees without breaking branches or 
knocking down fruit. 

Let us send you some infotmation about why. the 
La Crosse with its 12-24 horse power motor is the perfect 
kerosene burning tractor net onlv for the orchard but for all 
field and belt work. 


La Crosse Tractor Implements 


Line of Tractor Plows, Disks and Grain Drills will be sent 
you if you will write us, 


The right implements are as important as the right 
tractor. Free catalogs covering the complete La Crosse 


Write Us—See Your Dealer 


Put a La Crosse on your farm this spring. ‘There is still time. 


Write us now for your dealer’s name— see him immediately 


La Crosse Tractor Company 


Dept. 9474 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 














“two 


hd HAT do you mean by two horses 
from town’?” you ask. 

We mean: is yours a “two-horse road” 

like the one shown on the left—full of mud. 


ruts, holes and bumps? 

Or have you a firm, smooth road—mud- 
less, rutless and dustless—like the one 
shown on the right, that one horse can roll 
a load over with ease? 


You know, of course, that the one- e-horse 
road is much cheaper. 

“How do you make that out?” you ask. 

It isn’t theory. It’s a proved fact. We 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Read the report of an authority, Mr. C. H. 
Claudy, recently published in The Country- 
side Magazine. 

“Statistics for a certain bad-road district 
showed the average cost for hauling to be 
29 cents per ton-mile. This is more than 
it costs to ship a ton of farm produce from 





orses” from town? 


New York to ii pow, under normal polit- 
ical conditions.” 

“Ves; but I use an automobile.”’ 

All the more reason for a. good road. 
Bad roads ruin automobiles... Good roads 
not only save wear and tear on autos but 
they move your farm half-way to town by cut- 
ting running time in two. é 

“Ves; but how about the bond issue boost- 
ing my taxes?” — 

Mr. Claudy discusses that; too: 

“The argument of the man who has to 
pay for the road is that he can’t afford the 
bond issue because it increases his taxes... 
But ‘figures knock an argument like this 
completely out of the ring. In a county 
where the proceeds of a $125,000 bond 
issue had been expended on roads, the av- 
erage cost of hauling per ton-mile was cut 
exactly in half, that is, from 30 to 15 cents. 
The actual saving in one year was $124,970. 


or within $30. of an amout sufficient 
tire-the entire bond issue in one yet rt 

“T know; but think of the maintenant 
of macadam roads!”’ " 

You are quite right in objecting ta 
ing for the everlasting maintenance @ 
plain macadam. : 

That is where Tarvia comes to ¥ 
rescue. The use of Tarvia re-enforces 
road surface and makes it water-proof 
proof, mudless, dustless and automoml 
proof. A Tarvia Road costs very littl 
maintain and pays for itself over and@ 
again. 
Many townships—whole counties 
fact—have proved this so thoroughly 
they now use Tarvia on ail their 
roads, to savé money. 


In the face of these facts can you and 
neighbors afford to use a ‘two horse f 
single season longer? 4 

I lustrated booklet showing Tarvia ro 
the country free on request. 





Special Service Department 4 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as ¥ 
road authorities, The Barrett Company 


has orga 


Special Service Department which keeps up to then 
on all road problems. If you will write to the @ 
office regarding road conditions or problems in you! Ir 
ity, the matter will have the prompt attention of 
enced engineers. This service is free for the askin 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
ment can greatly assist you. Booklet free on requ 
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MUERE ever was a shadow of doubt 
(0 the glowing future in store for 
fe farm tractor industry, that 
'was dissipated into thin air by the 
elming success of the National 
Show, held in Kansas City, Mo., 
y 24-March 1. And with the dis- 
ance of such clouds—if such there 
nt the doubting Thomasas, and 


it is not a question of whether the 


¥one—The date to which your subscription is 
ied on the address label of your paper. 
are stopped promptly at expiration. Before 
iption expires send in your renewal and avoid 
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have dared to prophecy to its future great- 
ness. ‘The printed word cannot do it 
justice; pictures can depict but faintly the 
immensity of that truly wonderful show 
which closed with the lion-like entrance 
of March. It must have been seen to be 
appreciated, and seeing was but a surface 
indication of the tractor show’s greatness. 
It required a close and careful study. of 
every exhibit within the immense building 
to understand just what the farm tractor 





The La Crosse ‘‘Happy Farmer” Tractor is a Success in all Parts of the Country 


tractor is here to stay, or not. It has 

mm here as a fixture for several years. 
bday it is here to grow—to develop into 
mat promises to be the greatest auto- 
ive industry in the world, and véry 
ly to far eclipse the automobile 
ame,” great as that is, and will remain. 
4he Overwhelming success of the. Na- 
] Tractor Show, this year, stamped 
nufacture, sale and use of the farm 

aetor as having possibilities before it 
mich seem destined to meet the dreams of 
| but the wildest visions of those who 


1 their a 


you and 
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means to agriculture, and to the manufac- 
turing and commercial industries of the 
United States. 

Imagine, if you can, a building 800 feet 
long and 220 feet-wide, all laid out in order- 
ly fashion with three-quarters of a mile of 
broad streets, the sides of which were 
parked with tractors, parts of tractors, 
commodities which enter into the use of 
tractors, and periodicals which have to do 
wholly or in part with tractors. Four of 
these streets ran from end to end of this 
great especially built structure. Each of 








nthusiasm at Kansas City Tractor 


these streets was wide enough for two 
motor cars to have passed each other witb- 
out damage, and from morning until night 
every street was filled with teeming, mov- 
ing humanity, all anxious to see what the 
industry offered. 

Then imagine, again if ible, a small 
forest of vines, gardens full of fresh-bloom- 
ing flowers, and hot-houses of ferns and 
evergreens, emptied bodily into one build- 
ing for decorations. Then the thousands 
of feet of lattice work, and of press board, 
and backing, all having their purpose to 
beautify the interior of the building for a 
week. If one can well picture all of this in 
his mind’s eye, he still cannot Comprehend 
what was done in preliminary to make up 


the world’s greatest tractor show. It must” 
have been seen to be appreciated and un-° 


derstood. 
250 Exhibits : 
There were 250 booths, each one de- 
voted to some part of the farm tractor in- 
dustry. There were no vacant spaces; in 
fact late comers could not find accommoda- 
tions. Sixty of these booths were occupied 
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one, whether he owned a township in 
Texas, or a truck garden in Delaware, or 
an orchard in any section. 

One of the first tractors which greeted the 
visitor who heeded the admonition to 
“turn to the right”’ was that stunted little 
thing which is scarcely higher than a man’s 
knees. And because it had not near reach- 
ed its growth the operator must walk 
behind it as it pushes its-way through the 
weeds of the garden, or while it mellows 
up the earth between the rows of the 
truck-growers’ acres. Although fairy-like 
in size this little machine has its purpose, 
and we were told, by the Washington in 
charge, that the supply was not equal to 
the demand. 

Tractors of All Sizes 


A few dozen feet farther on was a mighty 
ten-ton tractor whose operator’s seat was 
so high in the air that visitors used it for 
a look-out station, and who wirelessed to 
friends on the opposite side of the building. 
This Goliah of the tractor types—and 
there were several of him in different ex- 
hibits—could be attached to ten big break- 








Here is an Evidence of the Work Done by a Mogul 10-20 Kerosene Tractor 


by as many manufacturers or distributors 
of farm tractors. A few of these concerns 
were modest in their displays and in the 
amount of space occupied; others required 


enough space to have easily cared for a full . 


compeny of soldiers, and the efforts they 
made to make their exhibits attractive and 
pleasing were truly praiseworthy. 
Within the sixty spaces occupied by 
tractors there were shown 124 machines, 
each ready to go out upon the broad fields 
and increase the world’s crop production. 
Or to tell it in another way there were 
sufficient tractors on display to plow, har- 
row, seed, and harvest 124 farms of 200 
acres each, or 24,800 acres in all. It is true 
that some of the tractors were too small 
for a 200 acre farm, and by the same token 
there were tractors shown which would 
have made it child’s play upon a 500 acre 
ranch. So it averaged up well. And best 
of all, there was something to suit every- 


ing plows and go snorting over the prairies 
at a speed of two and a half miles per hour, 
and turn over ten furrows at a time for un- 
stated numbers of hours. 

And when the visitor took pains to in- 
vestigate the exhibits more carefully, he 
found that while there were many sizes, 
types and styles. of farm tractors, those 
which carried their power plants upon four 
wheels connected with square frames were 
in an overwhelming miajority. Of the 124 
tractors exhibited, 90 were of the four- 
wheeled variety. These ranged in size 
from five horse power at the drawbar and 
ten at the belt to a multiplication of these 
figures by eight—in other words 40-80. 

Next in popularity, if we judge by nur- 
bers, was the “crawler,” or “‘caterpillar,” 
or “‘track-laying’”’ types. Of-these there 
were 15 machines shown—not all of differ- 
ent makes, however. These ranged in size 
from 12-25 to 60-120—the first figures rep- 


i 
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resenting the power at the drawbar, the 
other the belt power. These uncanny 
looking machines, which like an army, 
crawl upon their bellies, may have been in 
the minority in numbers, but their uses 
are legion, and owners of hill-side orchards 
find them most dependable,-in that they 
do not have the same tendency to creep 
down the hill as do their kind mounted on 
wheels. ‘ 

Those tractors which travel on three 
wheels, and those which have but two 
wheels, ran neck and neck in numbers. Of 
the former type there were ten tractors 


The time will likely come, and soon, 
that six cylinders will be popuiar, and later 
the eight, and possibly the twelve cylinder 
motor may come, just as been experi- 
enced in the motor car industry, but they 
have not yet arrived. At least there were 
no six, eight or twelve cylindered tractors 
shown at the National Tractor Show, and 
they would have been there if they had 
been constructed. 


Accessories and Devices 


So much for the farm tracter exhibits. 
And where there was one complete tractor 


The Wichita Tractor Ready for Field Work 


shown, and of the second nine. These all 
have their good features, and their hostlers 
as well as masters declared that their par- 
ticular kind of machine was much superior 
to any others at the show. And everyone 
produced argument to prove his claim. 


Kind of Fuels Used 


The man with an oil well would have 
gone into ecstasies if he had taken a census 
of the methods of utilizing fuels for the 
propulsion of the tractors. The popular 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
use of kerosene over gasoline, for 107 
tractors shown were advertised as using 
that fluid, while but 17 stuck to gasoline, 
and declared it was best and cheapest. 
There were no attachments for burnin 
alcohol or distillates shown, but these wi 
come as time rolls on and the demand 
grows, as it has in countries across the 
ocean. 

At this time the “‘one-lunger,” as the 
single cylinder motor was called, has en- 
tirely passed out of sight, and the smallest 
motor used is of two cylinders. Of these 
there were 42 on display, and their makers 
think well of them. 

Four-cylinders were quite strong in the 
lead for popular approval. There were 82 


Craig Tractor Pulling Three 14-Inch Bottoms Thr 
me Field had not been Plow: 


tractors using a quartette of cylinders, 
being im a majority of 40 over the two- 
cylinder motors. The reasons why are not 
for the writer to discuss. The best infor- 
mation to be obtained as to why four cyl- 
inders are better than two, and vice versa, 
is to inquire about four cylinders of a two- 
cylinder man, and reverse the conversa- 
tion. 


on display, there was four exhibits of some 
device to make tractors better and more 
dependable. There were motors galore. 
Magnetos and carburetors were shown 
in profusion. Spark plugs were there in 
plenty, and lubricants enough to grease 
the ways upon which a battleship might 
slide gracefully into the ocean. Then 
there were fans, and fan belts; radiators 
and siphons. Several concerns showed 
gears, and others exhibited clutches. In 
fact there is scarcely a part which enters 
into the make-up of a farm tractor which 
was not off to manufacturers, both 
actual and in prospective. 

These exhibits of accessories were not 
the least interesting of the 250 displays 
made. Everyone of them contained some- 
thing which was well worth the time of any 
visitor to stop and investigate. We might 
take for example, the clutch: How many 
farm tractor owners know why that when 
the clutch is engaged, the machine does 
not go forward (or backward, it if is in 
reverse) at the same speed it will when 
well under way the motor traveling at the 
same speed?. Gentlemanly experts ex- 
plained this, and many other things to the 
uninitiated, such as the advantages of 
manganese steel, etc. 
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8. 
tee ee Reted p Chap Overgrown with Weed 
Just one more example of the things one 
could learn: Ball bearings are essential 
to the present farm tractor, in that they 
reduce friction, and permit the employ- 
ment of less lower than if ordinary bearings 
only were used. But to the man whois not 
thoroughly “‘up” on mechanics it was 
news to be told that if a part happened to 
get out of line, certain ball bearings would 


correct the fault automatically, so that 
there would be no undue wearing of the 


parts. 

Unlike the other tractor shows which 
have passed, there was an almost entire 
absence of “‘freaks’’ shown. There seemed 
to be a tendency toward the adoption of 
one or more of the lines which have been 
tried and found acceptable. Mechanically 
there was a wide difference between all of 
the tractors shown. Only in one or two 
cases was there any marked similarity 
between any two makes of tractors. To 
the unpracticed eye there was some degree 
of resemblance among the four wheelers, 
and. in the “crawler” types. But this 
similarity was not as marked as that of the 


a 
American Fruit Gro; 


could anyone convince himself thas 4 
mistakes of the past are being overpay. 
to make the uses of tractors both 7 
and profitable. ; 
That the farm tractor works welj p. 
that department of agriculture which igg. 
well represented by the AMERICAN Pima! 
GROWER was proven by the large num 
of orchardists who were present from « 
parts of the United States. Many ofths 
who have large orchards, and who was 
present during the week of-the gho 
ready are using tractors, and are gg 
that they are profitable to them, Wis 
others went to learn just how their ins 
tries could be best served by the pupshas 
of a tractor. <a 


The Parrett Tractor Is Ideal for Orchardists as it Makes a Complete Circle in 11 feet, 1 ' 


automobile industry, and it will be years, 
if ever, there comes a time when the general 
lines of farm tractors are as much alike as 
are found among the motor cars. 

To the man who went to the tractor 
show with only a vague idea that he was 
interested in tractors, there was almost 
endless confusion. We venture to say that 
many a man visited the show ready to be 
convinced that he needed a tractor, and 
returned home with his brain in a whirl, 
and his mind all at sea. This because 
there were sixty makes from which to 
choose, and each one “better than all 
others,” if the factory and territorial rep- 
resentatives were to be believed. 

For this reason the local demonstration, 
held right at home where the prospective 
purchaser could see five or ten makes of 
tractors performing side by side, would 
be of much more value to the average man 
who wants a tractor than was the National 
Tractor Show. 


Tractor a Business Proposition 


But. the show did have this effect—it 
proved to the thousands who thronged the 
monster building daily that the farm trac- 


{2 


» Many Fruit Growers Preseni 


There were fruit growers present’ 
Oregon, and Washington and Calf 
Several went in the opposite dire 
from New England, and the coastal 
of the east. Owners of big orchardsit 
far south where there, and ho 
with their fellows from the northern bon 
and with those from Canada, 7 
growers from the great middle west ¥a 
present in greater numbers, naturally, ig 
their interest was not one whit more th 
that of their brothers who came 
distant states. i 

Those visitors who are engaged lat 
in the growing of better and mori 
were naturally drawn to the various fj 
and disc which was most economl 
and therefore most profitable for their 
But their interest did not stop at thes 
of tractors. They investigated the 
kinds of hitches shown, and they absom 
the information generously handed ¢ 
them by the attendants in charge. | 

There was much more interest she 
fruit growers in the various makes of 
rows, and other tools which go with} 











tor industry is firmly founded upon a sub- 
stantial basis, and that its immensity has 
‘had only a beginning at this time. No one 
could visit. the show, and around him 
upon the millions, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars represented there, and honestly 
say that the farm tractor is not in- 
trenched as a business proposition, both 
for the manufacturer or the user. Nor 
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© of the advantages of the tractor 
sver horses as a source of power for 
m work is the fact that it does 
ent any expense when it is not in 

in, aside from overhead charges of 
% and storage. Since most farm 
Hans are restricted to certain limited 
sof the year this gives the tractor a 


'advantage over horses on some 


Waterloo, fowa 


Gis OB 


By Arnold P. Yerkes 


importance, and yet at the same time the 
hauling must be done without injury from 
jolts or jars in transit. 
Motor Trucks Now Used 
During the last few years the motor 


The Dart “‘Blue J’’ Tractor Has Attracted Much Favorable Attention 


6 of farms, as the horse represents 


sale 


| 


tots 


yas great an expense when idle as 
tat work. Although seasonal working 


€xist on practically all farms, their 


mation varies with the type of farming 


On most fruit farms these work- 


eriods are confine i to an even smal'er 


Sel 


2 GP" 


‘of days annua ly than on farms cf 
b diversified type. 

fruit farms and vineyards 

work of cultivation or other 


@itions for which horses can be used 


during comparatively limited 


ms. While there may be a little haul- 


ti, 


of manure, fertilizer, etc., on some 


and the hauling of the spraying out- 


wn nearly all, this does not generally 


to a great many days’ work annu- 
ntil the last few years the horses 
re needed for the work of cultiva- 





truck has demonstrated that it possesses 
numerous advantages over the horse and 
the horse-drawn wagon for this kind of 
work, and fruit growers all over the coun- 
try are rapidly adopting the motor truck 
for these operations, even though they 
have very little use for it during the re- 
mainder of the year. This fact makes the 
tractor of greater value to the fruit grower 
than heretofore, since if horses are not 
needed or used during the picking season, 
it makes the cost of their work in cultiva- 
tion proportionately higher. Obviously, 
the fewer days horses are employed on the 
farm the higher will be the cost per working 
hour and the greater the advantage of sub- 
stituting the tractor. 


Ecomony Not Sole Advantage 
But it is not alone in the matter of econ- 
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H. P. Tractor es 


be used to good advantage dur- 
King season in hauling the fruit 


‘the orchard or vineyard to the pack- 


and again from the packing 
railroad or other point of de- 
more were often needed for 
than for any other, although 
entirely satisfactory for the’ 

in was of great 


more trips are 


Spr Tooth Harrows Orchard Cultivating. Owned by 
. Ww. tee Bentonville, Ark. 


omy that the tractor is superior to horses 
on many fruit farms: ere horses are 
used for orchard or vineyard cultivation 
it is the general practice to employ small 
} emer since | teams are unhandy "es 
the orchard and more damage is apt to 
done to the branches and trees with large 
teams. However, by using small teams 
be to accomplish a 





given amount of work and more men are 
needed. A suitable size of tractor will pull 
an implement of suffitient width to make 
it unnecessary to pass through the tree rows 
as often as must be done with horses. This 
greater capacity means faster work and a 
reduction in labor costs both highly im- 
portant considerations. Furthermore, the 
greater width of implement makes it un- 
necesasry for the tractor to travel as close 
to the rows as when horses are ; 

On many fruit farms, all the work of cul- 
tivation is done with the tractor while 
traveling practically in the center of the 
rows, but in case it is absolutely necessary 
that the motive power, whether horse or 
tractor, must pass under limbs and close 


The Tractor in Fruit Growing 


doubtful as to the practicability of the 
tractor for orchard work fearing that it 
might be difficult to make the turns at the 
ends of the rowSt This idea has probably 
arizen from the fact that some of the early 
tractors required a considerable area in 
which to turn, but with most modern out- 
fits of a size which would be considered for 
this kind of work there need be little con- 
cern regarding this point, as with most of 
the machines, if properly hitched to the 
implement, the turn can be made into the 
next row of trees if desired. However, it is 
seldom if ever absolutely necessary that 
the turn be made into the adjoining row, 
since the work of cultivation can nearly 
always be carried on just as well by turning 
into the second or third row the same 
method as is frequently used in cultivat- 
ing corn in order to avoid short turns. 








fhe Case Tractor Making a Fine Seed-Bed for a Cover Crop 


to the trees, the tractor will do consider- 
ably less damage becaus2, if a suitable 
type is used, it is not so high as a horse, 
and it is a comparatively easy matter to 
equip it with guards which will raise the 
limbs gently in order to allow the tractor 
to pass underneath without breaking the 
limbs or jarring off fruit. 

Guards of this kind are frequently found 
on tractors used in orchards. Usually they 
are home-made affairs or produced by the 
local blacksmith. All that is necessary to 
obtain two or three curved rods to extend 
from in front of the machine up, over, and 
downward to the rear, so as to raise the 
limbs while the machine passes beneath, 
and lower them gently as soon as the trac- 
tor is passed. 


Tractor Turns Easily 


Some orchardists .have been rather 


&. 


The use of tractors in fruit growing has 
been increasing very rapidly during the 
past few years largely because of the rea- 
sons already mentioned. ‘While many 
men who have used themshave kept figures 
showing the relative cost of doing the work 
with tractor and with horses, these costs 
will vary widely with different farms and 
with different conditions and may be more 
misleading then helpful. . But a few of the 
general observations of men who have 
used tractors for orchard work may be of 
interest to others who are considering a 
proposition of this kind. One man who has 
65. acres of apples and peaches, on a rolling 
land where the soil is a heavy clay, pur- 
chased a tractor in 1916. His statement 
concerning the tractor is as follows: 


One Man’s Experience 
‘* Previous to buying the tractor we kept 
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‘The World’s Fruits for America 


By Earle W. Gage, New York 


Y a cablegram was re- 

wived by the officials of the United 
ates Department of Agriculture, 

at gloom all through Washington. 
‘of finding of a body near the 
‘ty of Wuhu that resembled that 
HH, Meyer, an explorer of the de- 
introduction 


ni’s forei plant 
, That Mr. Meyer would meet his 


he was highly successful. His most im- 
portant discovery, perhaps, was the jujube 
tree, which bears_a heavy crop of brownish 
fruit, delicious when fresh, and forming, 
when dried, a confection similar to the 


New plantings of Algerian dates in Arabia, Cal., garden 


in some out-of-the-way corner of 
d was not unexpected; but that 


met his end cast sadness into the 


fa of the men who realized that he, 
ibly more than any other dag Beer 
‘done more to bring to the 


e, 


nited 
the rare plants of the world, civil- 
uncivilized. Mr. Meyer’s life of 
was spent in the wild 


: of the earth. In the bandit country 


+ 


es 


veane oh pone that might 


China he plodded fifteen 


ivainow 


ed miles on foot to places where no 
te man had ever been 
| the wild places of Siberia and in the 


fore, 


remote Korea, this bewhiskered 
took his chances, single handed, 
adapted 
climate of the United States, 


Persian date. Officials believe it offers a 
new industry to California and the South- 
west country. 

Mr. Meyer also discovered the wild 
peach, resistant to alkali, cold and drought, 
the root system of which offers great pos- 
sibilities as a grafting post; Chinese per- 
simmons, larger than any hitherto known 
in this country; aquatic food roots and 
vegetables offering promising possibilities 
for the utilization of swamp lands; about 
thirty varieties of vegetable and timber 
bamboos, and a number of Chinese vege- 
tables, bush and climber roses, shrubs and 
trees. In a hitherto unvisited valley of 
Tibet Mr. Meyer found a hazel tree one 
hundred feet tall, a surprising departure 
from the hazel bush. Elsewhere English 


Sa ane eErN SRE ETN 


‘ 
‘ 
4 
| 
{ 
j 
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to other countries, as well as the wistaria, 
chrysanthemum, lilac, azelea and certain 
peonies and rambler roses which have been 
developed by the Chinese, shows us that 
because they reach Caucasian use through 
other nearby nations, their origin often 
has been overlooked. 


Exploring for Plants 


The fact that the Chinese have been 
farming in some sections for about four 
thousand years led Department of Agri- 
culture officials to explore in that country 
in hope of locating solutions for special 
difficulties which confront American farm- 
ers in regions of excessive cold, drought or 
alkali or swampy soil. : 

Some twenty-five years ago, when the 
Department of Agriculture was just 
emerging from a bureau into a cabinet 


tions followed. Mr. Lathrop contributed 
dignity and conservatism to the enterprise, 
and practically gplimited wealth to carry 
out the most ambitious designs, while 
Mr. Fairchild supplied the energy and en- 
thusiasm of youth, coupled with a remark- 
able botanical training and knowledge of 
fruits and plants, as well as an ability to 
converse in five or six languages. Besides 
he held the title of ‘‘agricultural explorer”’ 
of the most powerful and progressive na- 
tion of the world. 

This was a great combination in dealing 
with representatives of Oriental countries. 
Many thousands of miles were covered by 
Mr. Lathrop and his young protege, in- 
cluding several explorations into remote 
regions of the Far East and many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of strange plants 
and seeds were purchased by Mr. Lathrop 
and shipped home te Uncle Sam. 

To such vast proportions did this pro- 
ject develop that the Department of Agri- 
culture literally was forced to strain every 


Uncle Sam’s fruit “Ellis Island.’”’ Chico.’Cal .. where foreign fruit varieties enter the ‘‘boiling pot’’ 


office, a few enthusiastic fruit and vege- 
table botanists foresaw that the United 
States would be a great gainer through the 
importation of many plants and fruits 
from abroad. Due to the fact that appro- 
priations were too small to assure a party 
of scientists making the extensive tours 
over the world demanded, our government 
could not carry on the work of itself. 
About this same time Barbour Lathrop, a 
wealthy traveler, reached the conclusion 
that he would spend part of his own for- 


‘tune in introducing to fellow Americans 


some of the delicious fruits and vegetables 
of which he had partaken in various for- 
eign lands he had visited, and so he ar- 
ranged with the secretary of agriculture 


1. to take with him on his trips around the 
world a young botanist, David G. Fair- 


, § of rare. fruit shoots from remote sections of Asia, arriving in Washington 


nome! and, which he served 
by remaining away from it in 
meted al, age 

ented 1 , '. eyer was 
defend himself with knife or 





yet. Several times he narrowly 


. eeeath by murder, but he pursued 


letly. Finally death came. He 
ated from a steamer on the 
lang River, that terrible river of 

Mt, and his body was found later 


marks to show what caused his 


is one of those es of the 





walnuts were discovered in a wild state. 

Plantings were obtained of a Chinese 
white pine tree remarkable for its white 
bark, and among the roses found was a 
variety of rosa xanthina, bearing 
light yellow flowers, which promises to 
lead to the production of new hardy types 
of yellow roses. 

Yellow rambler roses were found which 
may meet a demand for a climbing rose, 
‘with a flower differing in shade from the 
crimson and pink roses of the well known 
rambling varieties. 

Discovery@@fethe wild peach is regarded 
as indicating that the peach may be a 
native of ina rather than of Persia. 


iss The presence of native and hardy one 


and other citrous fruits commonly ascri 


child, paying all the expense, except Mr. 
Fairchild’s salary, which the Department 
of Agriculture was to bear. 

These two men proved themselves most 
effective. and six vears of vigorous explora- 


effort to take care of the new plant immi- 
grants and provide for their proper testing 
in the sections of the United States to 
which they seemed best adapted. Later it 
even became n for Mr. Fairchild 
to remain in Washington and establish a 
separate division of seed and plant intro- 
duction. Since this beginning more than 
50,000 species and new plants 
and seeds have been studied in their native 
homes, and shipped to the United States 
for experiment and trial. 


Our Imported Plants 


Few people appreciate that America’s 
stupendous crop productions, making the 
United States the logical “bread basket” 
of the world, would be impossible had not 
our early statesmen foreseen the demand 
for a supply of plants meeting the require- 
ments of a country having the greatest cli- 
matic and soil range in the world. Corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, oranges, apples, 
many rare grapes, flax, hemp, sugar cane 
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plants, rice, hops, barley, beans, cabbage, 
oats, aside from a thousand other impor- 
tant American plants and trees, all origi- 
nated in foreign lands. America’s native 
plants, excepting a few grasses and forest 
trees, have played an unimportant role in 
agricultural development of this country. 

The introduction of new plants into the 
United States has been an essential con- 
tribution to our present independence, 
and has made possible the great part 
which the United States was able to play 
in keeping millions of other nations from 
starving and freezing during the Euro 
war. Of the thousands of species of plants 
introduced into this country, but a few 
hundred have been brought into bearing, 
yet these are the basis of food for two- 
thirds of our population. 

With the exception of the pumpkin and 
a few — of grapes we small fruits, 
grasses and native plants, every cro 
required for the ranifcld needs of a de 
versified farming industry and produced 
along commercial lines in the United 
States, has been introduced from foreign 
countries. 

In addition to securing rare plants and 
seeds through American correspondents 
throughout. the world, the bureau of for- 
eign plant introduction offices has a staff 
of trained experts continually trayeling 
over the earth’s surface, where may exist 
plants and trees of value to the American 
farmer and which may enlarge the con- 
sumer’s diet. These envoys of modern 
agriculture go to the remote places and 
return with secrets which bless one section 
or another of our map by millions in in- 
creased production. 


Introducing Date Palms 


Mr. Fairehild was keen in appreciating 
that our Swaps were “Tor fore about a 
million dollars annually for foreign-grown 
dates, although millions of idle acres were 
awaiting the date palm in our great south- 
west. Six weeks later this pioneer was 
dropping down the Tigris river on a raft 
< sesonsare goat skins, passing through the 

tamia region, past the sight of old 
Batolen , how cov with vast forests of 
date palms. Simultaneously Dr: W. T. 
Swingle was on his way to the lovely oases 
of the great Sahara desert, in the hinter- 
lands of Tripoli, Tunis and Algeria. 

The adventures which David Fairchild 
has passed through in his travels over the 
face of the earth would fill a very remark- 
able book of romance. Imagine, if you 
can, his caravan of 15 camels filing along 
the Gulf of Oman, in southeast Arabia, 
with the temperature at 115 degrees in the 
shade. Many were the times that the 
explorer was forced to turn back by the 
hostile sheikhs, his native servants press- 
ing on and penetrating the vast , date 
areas, returning laden with “scions” and 
suckers, strangely destined for far-away 
Tempe in Arizona, and Chico in California, 
where they builded a new American indus- 
try—date growing. 

This man has been around the world 
several times on his curious excursions 
of state, visiting every continent and every 
considerable archipelago. He has sent 
home a steady stream of cases, roots, 
stalks and seeds. These were packed in 
waxed paper, sealed with wax at each 
end, then placed in tin boxes, wrapped in 
cloth and mailed to Washington. Seeds 
are sent in charcoal, to prevent mould 
while traveling over the ocean, while 


palm shoots are wrapped in date-matting™ 


and then packed in boxes. 


The Search for Citrons 


Mr. Fairchild was once handed a com- 
munication from an influential California 
fruit grower suggesting that citrons, such 
+ the American housewives use in slices in 

own in the Golden 

ternoon Mr. Fair- 

child started for distant Corcica and made 

his way to the mountainous heart of the 

island. After being: arrested and placed 

n, he was able to free f, and 

flight across the island was 

cient cuttings of grafting 

twigs and sticks to supply a small orchard. 

As a result, oe today is in full 

swing in southern ornia and the 

American fruit growers are destined to 

supply American consumers, with suffi- 

cient. surplus to aga of extensive ex- 
portation to ing with 


eties known to date. Here a servant gave 
them some’ exquisite mangoes, rich as 
peaches, and as free from fiber as custard. 
No one seemed to know just where the 
fruit came from. Employing fishing boats 
the two American envoys, after much 
detective work, sped down the tropical 
coast to the island of Chiloane, 60 miles to 
the south, where amid the tumbling ruins 
of an ancient Portuguese monastery, 
abandoned perhaps for more than 200 
years, they discovered luxuriant mango 
groves. Seeds and scions were sent to 
Washington, where they were distributed 
over the fertile soil of the government’s 
plant farm on Potomac flats, in the scien- 
tific hot houses of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Figs and Caprifigs 


The contribution which Dr. Swingle has 
made to the American fruit or indus- 
try in the introduction of Sm into 
the United States, is beyond calculation. 
This story is curious and characteristic of 
the adventures which these plant explorers 
experience in performing their tasks. The 
California fruit wers, with their mar- 
velous soil and climate, demanded the best 
fig in the world. Dr. oe was soon on 
his way to Asia Minor to obtain a supply. 
After passing through many adventures he 
succeeded, and our southwestern orchards 
were soon growing the figs. Their rp 
was closely watched with eager e 
the fruit fell on the ground w wg ean, 
in a most inexplicable manner. 

Another plant explorer was hurried off 
to the fig’s home ey and there discov- 
ered the mystery. his lay 1 in the curious 
process known - Neapifieation. wets | 3 
seems that there exists in southern Europe 
a wild fig, or ‘‘caprifig,”’ which at certain 
seasons airly swarms with tiny, gnat-like 
insects, or blastophaga. Branches of the 
caprifig, with their insect inhabitants, are 
hung up in the trees of the true Smyrna 
fig variety, and the little creatures, cover- 
ing themselves with pollen as they emerge 
from the interior, fertilize the neighbor- 
ing fruit. The explorer brought back a 

ge quantity of these branches laden 
with insects. Upon reaching Washin 
greatly to his dismay, the insects had dis- 
appeared in some manner, and the third 
trip was necessary, and now the success of 
the explorations will enrich the Golden 
State by several million dollars per year, 
received from the ‘“grown-in-America”’ 
fig crop. 


‘Finding Jujubes and Peaches 


The late Mr. Meyer was one of the most 
inveterate of Uncle Sam’s globe trotters in 
search of plants. This man gave his life 
in the service upon his fourth successful 
trip to China in search of plants and seeds 
for our farms. In three of these trips he 
was able to send home more than 3,000 
specimens of food-and forage plants, flow- 
ers, ornamental ‘shrubs and vines, shade 
and timber trees, both hard- and semi- 
tropical. In the third trip Mr. Meyer 
penetrated through the center of China, 
1,500 miles on foot into the corners of 
Tibet, and returned to the coast by a 
different route. One of his most interestin 
finds was the jujube tree, mentione 
earlier in this article. This tree is certain 
to become one of the most useful known to 
America, and will adapt itself to a wide 
territory since it can withstand both cold 
and drought. A large number of seedlings 
were secured and many of these have de- 
veloped into trees which now yield excel- 
lent fruit. The principal plants have been 
in Uncle Sam’s garden at Chico, Calif. 

Another fantastic dicovery of Mr. Meyer 
was the wild peach. This was discovered 
in the out of the way corners of China, 
where it is now believed the peach origi- 
nated, not in Persia, as supposed before. 
Although this tree has not to date borne . 

uy promising fruit, yet it is so large and 
he peers that plant experts hope to make 

onto it which will result in a new 
= valuable fruit. 

Solid stemmed bamboo plants have been 
found by agricultural explorers in India, 
the species that the best split bamboo 
fishing rods are secured from, and plants 
for curtis of these are now growing in 
the Florida and California plant gardens. 
Some 30 kinds of timber, ornamental and 
edible bamboos are now being tested in 
America. The Department of J Agriculture 
has about 20 acres of bamboo forest in 
northern Florida, the plants having been 
im ~ song hina, Japan and per 
. Meyer ‘ound several peculiar ca 
eae and radishes in China which have 

‘ate ~poueh interest in 


pi i Brien Vi oe 


this country. 


Near -Pekin he found a white cabbage 
with little or no odor, and a considerable 
number of amateur experimenters are 
now testing this Chinese vegetable in the 
United States. Another type of Chinese 
cabbage grows into a beautiful white stalk 
like Swiss chard, but does not head like 
the ordinary cabbage. It has a delicate 
flavor, and no odor when cooked. 

Outside the great wall of China, Mr. 
Meyer also secured seeds of a giant red 
radish, as large as a turnip. Another inno- 
vation is a apanese radish of enormous 
size which grows late in the fall, is unin- 
jured by frost, and is an excellent keeper. 
The udo, a Japanese salad plant, is another 
undoubted acquisition to our food plants. 

A most sensational plant immigrant is 
the Curuba Melocoton, a long melon-like, 
fruit which grows to a length of over a 
foot. It has the odor of a peach and the 
inner portion, a deep orange color, is 
keenly relished in the raw state. When 
cooked, however, it makes a delicious 
preserve. It is an ideal arbor plant, often 
growing stems 50 feet long and producing 
a great number of these large melons. 


Farming for 4,000 Years - 


Aquatic food plants of peculiar type are 
among Mr. Meyer’s discoveries. These in- 
clude water chestnuts, aquatic bulbs and 
water bamboo. The Chinese, Mr. Meyer 
found, have mastered through cénturies 
of experiments the process of utilizing 
swamp lands for the raising of food crops, 
and their success seems to point to com- 
mercial possibilities for some of the vast 
swamp areas of the United States. The 
water bamboo produces swollen stalks 
which are eaten much like asparagus. 
When it is remembered that the Chinese 
have been successfully farming for up- 
wards of 4,000 years, with the wide range 
of ¢limate, rainfall and soil conditions af- 
forded by their immense empire, it can 
be realized that they have much to offer 
America by way of new plants and fruits. 

Many time-honored <7 have been 
perpetuated regarding the pucker in the 
Virginia persimmon, the early colonial ex- 
plorers reporting to England on the New 
World wild plum which made the mouth 
go awry, and until Mr. Meyer visited the 
region of the Tombs of the Ming Kings 
near Pekin, nothing was known in wy Hse 
of the giant Chinese persimmon, or Japa- 
nese persimmon as it is often called, which 
is quite puckerless and seedless. This 
splendid fruit has been grafted on to 
thousands of American persimmon trees, 
and its introduction into the United States 
has been pronounced worth a million 
dollars to the fruit growers. 

Not only have hops of a new variety 
been introduced from the world’s hop- 
growing section of Bohemia, but a new 
variety of tobacco from Sumatra, both of 
which have served to revolutionize these 
farm industries. ‘‘Berseem,” the Nile 
River Valley clover, has transformed 
thousands of acres in the irrigated sections 
of Arizona and California, while the carob- 
tree, introduced from Sicily and Spain 
to Wisconsin, is proving a valuable calf- 
food, as the luscious are very succu- 
lent, and dairy farmers are enthusiastic 
about the future of this crop. 





FATHER 


Used to wonder just why father 
Never had much time for play. 
Used to wonder why he’d rather 
Work every minute of the day. 
Used to wonder why he never 
Loafed along the road an’ shirked; 
Can't recall a time whenever 
Father played while others worked. 


Father didn't dress in fashion, 
Sort of hated clothing new, 
oe with him was not a passion, 
He had other things in view. 
Boys are blind to much that’s going 
On about ‘em day by day, 
And I had no way of knowing 
What became of father’s pay. 


All I knew was when I needed 
Shoes I got ’em on the spot; 
Everything for which I pleaded 
Somehow Father always got. 
Weeree season after season, 

bef d he never took:-a rest, 
And that I might be the reason 
Then I never even guessed. 


Saw his cheeks were getting paler, 
Didn't understand just why. 
Saw his body growing frailer, 
Then at leat 11 I saw him 
Rest had come. His tasks ended, 
Father's ie was big and splendd, 
ather’s life was an en 
; T eeaderstent it t now. 
: Brat 4 ti A. Guest. 
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American Fruit Groyp 


Tractor Shows 


Continued from page 6 


to wil eauwe tw an old saying “the ¢ 
cause two apples to 
has pooore before.” 
arm tractors exemplified 
-tractor show, will ce 
thousands of fruit growers. We gk 


see orchards thoroughly harrowedj in ’ me 


Proper drainage will follow. The us 
tractor pulled Lahey rigs will becor 
eral with all orchardists, because th 
ward will learn from his more 


stow vi 


bring better meth, 


hea: 


neighbor. And ‘men will learn to plo 


cultivate for best results,. as then 


success of others with ‘whom they. 


acquainted, and in time to come ¢ 
kept orchard will be held in ¢¢ 
eg than passed over with 


So while we look back upon dha 


tractor show as being the 

of its kind in history, we must bear in 
that the industry is still in its chi 
barely out of its infancy. 


The tractor at now passed into} 


, Served a good purpose, as 


tory, 
three which preceded it. As we write 
made for a greater one in 


are 
which be even more educatio 

effects than the one just closed, 
need not wait until another year t 


more of tractors, whether he is an 
rospect, Excellent ari 


ussue .of the A 


or only one in 
or in eac 
UIT GROWER which, if heeded, 
to the readers considerable 
ce 


Apples and Tags Were Presented by 7 
American Fruit Grower 


knowled 


chines which are revolutionizing 


tural cathe throughout all parts fl 


civilized world. 
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But 


Sx 


of the use and care of thes 


Our Free Apples Apprectilll 


The saying of ‘‘An Apple a D 

by 4 the Doctor Away’ P 
ry the AMERICAN FRUIT GRO 
pare the show each day many 

of apples were given away to the 
who thronged our booth. This § 


ery! filled with spectators te : 


apples and wearing the tag t 
mused above. 


DOES CYANIDE KILL SCAU ’ 


Killing seale insects by placin 
of potassium under the bark of ff 


ot 


was put i 


/ 


4 


has been stated to cause the death# 


tree. Accordingly Metcalf 
XLVII, No. 121 
ne along these lines on § 
trees. In each of 
re eles oles were bored, fille 
romans PP 9a Y singer gees y ar 
then plugged. Four of the tre 
entaly were followed by a dying ¢ 
but during the summer began to 
- All of the six trees became free of 
have continued neath anes 
the past three years. The eff 
the cyanide treatment ultized poy ; 
cide in this manner, however, ? 
doubtful, as during the season ¥ 
p from adjoining t 
while infested, were untreated. 
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With Our Editor 


What Do You Think? 


"A S WE look back to the heedless days of 
‘& youth, we recall that we were ever 
y to express an opinion very positively 
each and all wpon every ‘maginable 

. Our companions replied with equal 
sarance, often in words directly opposed 
our glib decision. Life and its problems 
not look so simple now. Often we hesi- 

» fo express an opinion, sometimes we are 

so sure what we really do think. Is it 
Fecause maturity has a wider and more com- 
‘lex outlook, or because the trend of affairs 
# sreally less obvious now than in those days? 
What, for instance, do you think of Na- 
nal Prohibition, of the League of Nations, 

{ Russia? Perhaps not just what you 
hough last year. In all these great move- 
nents the outcome, by which ‘they will 
sally be judged, is befogged by unreliable 
port and wrapped in the mists of the 

; bite. We fear to reach a definite conclu- 
sion today lest tomorrow it be discredited. 
Prohibition? Were we to believe the pro- 

_ poganda of the liquor interests, we would 


' shudder away from one of the most disas- 


 trous experiments ever entered upon by a 
Christian country. Dope fiends, illicit dis- 
_ tillery: fiends, booze fiends, law-breaking 


. : fiends and just plain, natural-born fiends, 


rower 


are of these 


onizing 


all parts ob 


sented by th 


are to drown the nation in a bitter flood of 


3 ~ degeheracy. 


Do you believe that? 


- What of the League of Nations? Is ita 


tat stride forward in idealism, or the big- 

ting for gratifying the greed of grasping 
ernments that has ever been formed?. 

‘And Russia? Is she given over irrevoca- 

By ‘Diy to anarchy and discord, or will a new and 


~ greater democracy than the world has yet 


_ Seen emerge from that surging maelstrom? 
_ Only the very wise and experienced, or 
_ the very young and inexperienced, the nar- 
Tow and prejudiced or the self-seeking poli- 
lician, are prepared to express themselves 
With confidence on these points. Yet if we 
» did not believe that the blood and tears of 
the war, the dissatisfaction with old abuses 
© among great classes of people everywhere, 
the effort (often apparently blind) to throw 
7 off the yokes of bad habit and tyranny, 
ere striving toward better things and 
therefore were “somehow good,” we would 

e ready to give up in despair. 
Now is the time to‘cling to optimism and 
a Sturdy common sense, to work with all 
it might to keep step with the march of 
ress,to be sure that we block no forward- 
ing movement, and to hold the curb 
upon emotionalism and wild theories. 
ria is abroad, progress is on the way. 
D the one, repress the other and be de- 


fying of a place in the new and better ~ 


r that is coming. 


English Dukes to Organize 
-E REFUSE to be responsible for the 
above statement which appeared in 
opolitan daily. The article, some- 


mounces that not only 
rn a their threatened 
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cians had already been unionized in a re- 
stricted sense, and that the clergy were to 
follow suit, with the attendant privilege of 
striking in a body for better conditions 
when occasion demands. 

As for the dukes and other titled gentle- 
men, it concerns us little whether a man 
““may be a belted knight,” plain ‘‘ mister,” 
or simply ‘“‘brother.”” For those who la- 
ment the passing of the picturesque insti- 
tution of titled aristocracy, there is always 
the past for them to live on in memory. 
We prefer the present, and invite our fruit 


grower friends to puzzle out what these _ 


things portend. 

Frankly, we cannot see what use a union 
would be to a non-existant duke, or to a 
physician coerced by his vow to aid suffer- 
ing- humanity, though the difference be- 
tween the fee of the devoted practitioner 
and that of the haughty specialist may give 
ground for readjustment. There’s some- 
thing almost comic in the mere idea of a 
“strike of clergymen,” but probably we do 
not understand just what this implies. We 
learn further that there is a very real effort 
being made to unionize the great middle 
class of Great Britain, which includes all 
between the titled class and the laborers. 

The middle class, described as “‘those who 
earn their living by brain or pen’”’ (note the 
malicious distinction) is aggrieved that the 
laborers, who took advantage of the war to 
gain immensely in wages, should be placed 
in a position to establish a larger earning 
capacity than themselves. This grievance 
appears reasonable. The one outstanding 
conclusion is that every class sees some ad- 
vantage to be gained through standing to- 
gether, through co-operation. Fruit farm- 
ers might profit in the same way. 





World-Wide Fruit Growing 


NTEREST in modern methods of fruit 

growing is surely spreading throughout 
the world. So far as we know there is not, 
and never has been a country wholly indif- 
ferent to:the use of fruit, save such coun- 
tries as lie outside of the zone where fruit 
will grow. All civilized nations have regu- 
lar orchards or plantations of fruit trees, and 
for centuries the older countries have been 
satisfied with the older systems of cultiva- 
tion. But now competition forces compari- 
son, and no commercial fruit district any- 
where can afford to be without the best 
appliances and methods. 

It is interesting and pleasing to us when 
we get letters of inquiry and requests for 
copies of the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 
from far countries, England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Australia, Japan, Sovth Africa, India, 
all come knocking at the doors of the AMER- 
ICAN Fruir GROWER in recognition of. the 


fact that the United States has something 


valuable to teach them. 

As we write this, there comes a request 
from England for a sample copy of the 
AMERICAN FruiT GROWER with a view to 


_placing advertisements, and one from New 
direc tor seat 


Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Branch. He 
says in part: “At the present moment I am 
engaged in placing large numbers of re- 
turned soldiersin fruit growing, viticulture, 
etc., and desire to keep in touch with the 
development of the fruit industry in Amer- 
a 

While these evidences of widespread in- 
terest in fruit growing are inspiring, they 
warn us to look to our laurels and to leave 
no stone unturned to maintain our country 
in her proud position as the greatest fruit 
growing nation in the world. 





Our Children’s Chances 


ISTORY shows that some of the most 

distinguished citizens have emerged 
from the ranks of farmers, and we are given 
to priding ourselves, as a class, upon the 
record of those great men who came from 
the farms. We believe that the best ma- 
terial for citizenship is to be found right 
here among our farm homes. 

So the farm housewife knows that some 
of the very best material for cakes is to be 
found in her storeroom, but she does not 
expect simply to provide these materials 
and then leave them to mix and bake them- 
selves. No more should the farmer and his 
wife sit down hopefully and look for their 
children to make brilliant records simp'y 
because, being intelligent themselves, they 
have endowed these children with the raw 
material of brains. 

Education is the great shaping force 
which will bring these young minds to per- 
fection. We were all shocked and mortified 
at the percentage of illiteracy exposed by 
the recent draft. Compulsory, educational 
laws are being extended yearly, which is a 
blessing chiefly to the children of those who 
most resent them. We look for the time to 
come when such laws will not be needed, 
when illiteracy will be avoided as an un- 
pardonable stigma of inferiority to place 
upon achild. The fruit farmer should take 
the lead in this as in other matters. His po- 
sition is, as a rule, more fortunate than that 
of the general farmer, and he must live up 
to his responsibility as leader to the whole 
brotherhood of those who till the soil. 

Statistics lately gathered show that 
among 150,000 uneducated children only 
one has a chance of becoming prominent. 
Given a high school education, he has 87 
times this chance; elementary schooling 
falls between these two, while college train- 
ing increases the opportunity 800 times. 
Formerly farmers feared that-educated chil- 
dren would feel they had outgrown farm — 
conditions and would look toward the city, 
but in these days when automobiles, modern 
household appliances, and especially the 
use of farm power-machinery are increasing 
in every rural district, the farmer may well 
change this fear for the one that his children, 


‘unless well-educated, cannot hold a lead ng 


position in their own community. 
Fruit growers can have good schoois in 


their communities if they will take an 
pees: interest in selieas aia. 
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Orchard Problems and Their Solutiog 


By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


I set out the spring of 1918 peaches, 
apples, plums and pear trees; a 
apes,raspberries and gooseberries. 
* Should I spray them this spring? 
If so, what with?—W. W. P., Michigan. 

A. Promiscuous spraying as a general 
thing does little good. You should study 
the requirements of each kind of fruit and 
I suggest that you write your State = sot 
ment Station at Agricultural College, 
Michigan, for bulletins and any other in- 
formation on this subject that they may 
have. If you have only a small number of 
trees, a small spray pump is all that is nec- 
essary and you can give the trees the spray 
they need with very little expense. Follow 
the advice of your Experiment Station. 
As far as the general spray program is con- 
cerned, you won't need this until the trees 
come into bearing. While the trees are. too 
young to bear you will only have to spray 
as the troubles arise, although protective 
sprays, particularly during the dormant 
period, are often advised and give protec- 
tion that is sometimes badly needed, par- 
ticularly if there are nearby infested trees. 

Q. Where can I get information on 
graiting apples. I want to know the best 
time | year in this climate for grafti 
and the best method.—J. F. B., Nort 
Carolina. 

A. The best time for top grafting or- 
chard trees is in early spring or late winter 
before the sap rises and after danger of 
extreme cold is past. There are many 
books that give the information you desire 
but I expect the best thing for you to do 
would be to get in touch with your 
State Experiment Station at Raleigh. 
Doubtless they have a bulletin on this sub- 
ject that will be easily understood. If not, 

ave them outline the method for you. 
The Nursery Book by L. H. Bailey is one 
of the standard publications on the sub- 
ject. Note the description of top-working 
on this page by a subscriber from Maine. 


A Grafting Failure 


Q. I have been grafting - le trees for 
years, with good success. The past two 
springs I have lost every scion. I do my 
work thus: first I cyt my scions, cutting 
off the end bud, leaving three buds, using 
the scions immediately while fresh. Next, 
I saw off the limb, trimming the bud with a 
knife, then splitting the limb, carefully 
cutting away any stringers that may cross 
the opposite sides of the split limb, driving 
in a wedge in the center of the limb just 
enough to insert the scion. Next I take the 
scion beginning at the third bud, cutting 
wedge shape to a feather edge an inch from 
the bud, leaving the bud side a trifle thicker 
than the inside edge so the grip comes on 
the outer edge, then insert the scion care- 
fully, taking care the inner bark of both 
limb and scion come together, then care- 
fully draw the wedge and not move the 
scion, then covering both sides and end of 
limb with wax. ave always had good 
success before. Can you tell me what is 
wrong the past two seasons.—Reader, 
Maine. 

A. Your description of the method of 
budding is good, and if followed, I can’t 
see any reason why the scions shouldn’t 
start. The season probably was responsi- 
ble for your failure. Try it. again. 


Several Questions Answered 

Q. 1.—I have four cherry trees that do 
not seem to have any cherries. I planted 
them three seasons ago. The trees are do- 
ing well, have a nice color, but not fruitin, 
as they should. The third year they ha 
two cherries on the four trees. 

2.—I am having some trouble with the 
bark peeling on my small elms. 

8.—How should I prune my grapevines 
. three years old and vines some ten to 
twelve feet long? 

4.—Would you advise using manure 
around, the fruit trees?—V. W. B., Ne- 
braska. 

A. 1.—If your cherry trees had two 
cherries on them at three years of age they 
are doing very well. Your trees are too 

oung to bear. Give thém a little time and 
think they will be all right. 
2.—Without seeing your trees I could 
not be sure, but if the bark is dying where 
it is cracked, would suggest that it be 
trimmed back this coming spring to live 
tissue and painted with white lead and 


pure linseed oil. 
3.—At this distance it is almost impos- 
sible to give you a definite idea of how to’ 


bien 
cine 


prune your co of three years. We 
don’t know how these have been handled in 
the past. As a general thing, the second 
year two branches are started from the 
first wire on your trellis, one going one 
direction and one the other. During that 
season laterals that start, say one every 
foot or more all along the second year’s 
growth, are trained up and fastened to the 
second wire. This gives you at the end of 
the three seasons plenty of bearing wood 
and several shoots from each vine fastened 
to the wire of your trellis. There are differ- 
ent ways of pruning. Some cut back this 
upright growth every season and force new 

wth. One of the main things in grow- 
Ing vineyards is to keep “snap of new 
wood. other system allows the main 
stem to run clear to the top of wire with 
two laterals growing off, one in each direc- 
tion at each wire. I would suggest that 
you write your State Experiment Station 
at Lineoln for bulletins on pruning grape- 
vines, which they doubtless issue, giving 


ing on the Hibernal or crabapple stock? 

3.—Does Patten Greening succeed any- 
where in the northeastern states? 

4.—Would a row of crabapples afford suf- 
ficient protection to an orchard of Mc- 
Intosh or Greenings? 

5.—Is Shiawassee the best pollenizer of 
McIntosh and how often should a pollen- 
izer be planted in an orchard of McIntosh? 

6.—How close to an orchard must hives 
- bees be kept for best results in pollena- 

on? 
7.—My land is all infested with witch 
grass. The spring tooth harrow and five 
tooth cultivator tear it out fairly well but 
also aids in scattering it. Would the fol- 
lowing treatment of my orchard be advisa- 
ble? Riase no cultivated crop this season, 
harrow every ten days or two weeks till 
July 10th or 15th and then plant Japanese 
millet for a cover crop. 

8.—From the description of “Paradox” 
of Luther Burbank, this should prove val- 
uable here for nontillable land as one of its 














Apple Orchard, Peach Filler, Intercrop of Small Fruits 


diagrams that will make the operation 
easily, understood. 

4.—Good, well rotted stable manure 
around fruit trees is advised. Keep it 
away from the body of the tree. It can be 
scattered on the surface of the soil allowing 
the rain to carry the strength to the roots 
of the trees. ; 

Q. I have bought a small place about 
five acres just out of Pittsburgh. Want to 
plant a small orchard for home use. Want 
only the best fruit and to ripen from early 
until late. Please advise varieties. I want 
about twenty peaches, six apples, six 
oo. six pears, three sweet cherries, the 

est red raspberries and best blackberries. 
—Mrs. M. K., Pennsylvania. 

A. In peach trees use Red Bird Cling, 
Alton, J. H. Hale, Late Elberta, and Krum- 
mel October, ripening as named. There 
are other good sorts that could be planted 
in your country, but I believe these five will 
about cover your season. 

In apples, plant Liveland Raspberry for 
early summer; Duchess for late summer, 
Wealthy for fall, Delicious, Black Ben, 
Stayman Winesap for winter. 

In plums, plant Omaha, Gold, Poole’s 
Pride, Abundance and Shiro (Early Gold). 

In pears, plant Anjou, Lincoln, Seckle 
and Keifer. : 

In sweet cherries, plant Black Tartarian 
and Schmidt’s Bigarreau. 

In blackberries, plant Eldorado or 
Mersereau. 

In raspberries, plant Cuthbert or King. 
Above varieties are all good. 

- Twelve Questions of Interest 

Q. 1.—Should I set McIntosh, which is 
a red variety, on my ten acre field of a clay 
loam varing from 8 inches to 4 feet in 
depth, and underlaid by heavy clay sub- 
soil many feet in depth. 


2.—The Rhode Island Greening is not. 


grown in the 


hardy here as o 
nursery. Could it be made hardy 


& 
Be! 2 


by graft- cial 


é- 


arents, the black walnut, is hardy here. 
Where can these be secured? 

9.—What variety of cherry should be 
planted that is adapted to this region? 

10.—What varieties of currants should 
I use, also gooseberries? 

11.—There is a wood near part of wd 
orchard. How far should Ef cut this bac 
in order not to have its shade injurious 
to my trees? 

12.—I have two bucket pump sprayers 
in good condition except the plunger of 
woven material is worn so as to make them 
useless. How could this be repaired?— 
H. C. B., Vermont. 

A. 1.—MclIntosh is a good apple for 
your section and judging from your loca- 
tion and your country in general, I would 
say that it would be one of the best sorts 
you could plant. However, I would not 
use just one variety, but would plant some 
other sort with it and would suggest 
Wealthy as a suitable sort to plant with 
your MelIntosh. 

2.—Top working of a variety on a hardy 
stock makes it hardier in body. You could 
try top working your Rhode Island Green- 
ing. Sorts that are not hardy in northern 
states will stand if top-worked on hardy 
stock. : 

3.—Patten Greening is an apple of Iowa 
origin and it grows throughout the north 
and I do not hesitate to say that you could 
grow it in your section. 

4.—The crab apples will make a fair 
wind break. The tendency these days in 
planting wind breaks is, wherever possible, 
to use the tree that has some value. It 
would be better though, I believe, to use 
just behind your row of crab apples, an- 
other row of some quick-erseing tree and 
the two rows together should give you a 
good wind break. 

5.—The Shiawassee is not well enough 
known, and not popular enough on t 
mar’ be recommended for a commer- 
so would suggest 


te Pin 


Wealthy. 


instead and think that they shogi 
planted in proportion of about two % 
that is 200 McIntosh to 100 Wealthy 
6.—It is best to have your bees nes 
orchard, or in the edge of it, although: 
isn’t n . Bees travel quite g 
distance, but I would rather have the 
at least along the edge of the orchard 
7.—Your manner of cultivation @ 
solutely correct. Cultivate land thors 
ly every two weeks until late summa 
then plant your cover crop, 12 
stand until next spring when ‘it gy 


turned under. 


8.—I am not familiar enough 
Paradox to say ‘anything for or 
I do not know where these can be se 

9.—In cherry you should find the 
morency the best of them all, ¥ 
Montmorency or English Morello 
good i your climate. 

10.—You will find among ¢ 
London Market and Red Cross are gh 
the best sorts. In Gooseberries #h 
Reliable, Houghton and Downing 
yet unsurpassed. 4 

11.—If the trees are fifty feet fr 
orchard there will be no danger of 
in any way. . ‘¢ 

12.—I can’t advise you from 
tance as to your spray pumps, but 
suggest that i write direct to them 
facturers. They can doubtless furn 
any parts required and if you will te 
just what is wrong they will know 
what is needed. 3 


Valuable Advice Given 4 


Q. 1.—I have an apple tree ten 
old that has never come into bearin 
was a sucker from the root of @ 
tree. I set it out when three years6 
after a year’s growth, grafted one 
Wolf River, then next spring the 
Baldwin, the tips average a foot of 
each year and the tree has be 
trimmed. ee 

2.—I have a six-year old Barth 
blossoms but does not bear. It was 
thrifty. Why does it not bear? 

3.—This same tree has three of 
limbs, snug together. Had I bet 
out that center limb? - 

4.—I have a cherry five years ol 
thrifty. I cut off the tips of thel 
one side last winter. The next 
those limbs all died, the others 
Did trimming the tips kill them? 

5.—This tree never blossomed, I 
tree too young? e 

6.—About what age plum te 
begin bearing?—M. J. aine. 

A. 1,—Your date is a little indefinite 
to the age of the tree after planting. 
you mean that the tree has been st 
nine years it should be in bearing. If 
the other hand, it has been set out 
years and top worked the second 7 
there would_be nothing trang bout 
not bearing. Then again, the Wolf i 
and Baldwin are both slow to bear, # 
ing all in all, we believe that the tree” 
bear in a year or two. Single tree 

ard, uncultivated and unfertilized dm 

ar, as a general rule, as young #64 
in a commercial orchard that are@ 
vated and given scientific care. ig 

2:—I can’t say at this distance Wim 
the matter with your Bartlett pe 
six years it should be bearing. I @ 
know whether there is any other peat! 
in the vicinity of this tree or not. ¥ 
the Bartlett will-bear when planted} 
self, yet it is better to have somes 
variety near as pollenizer. Give Ue 
a little more time and take good cate! 

3.—Don’t let the limbs grow G0® 
gether. Cut out the center one 0® 
give a free passage of air through the? 

4.—The cherry tree should nev 
pruned to any extent. Keep the 
away from the cherry. Judging om? 
question the cherry tree was pruned in} 
fall or early winter. This was followee 
very hard winter which doubtless ¥8® 
cause of the pruned limbs dying. 
true of pruning young trees 0 
before the extreme cold weather BY 

5.—The five year old cherry ® 
fruit if it has had good care and: 
good growth. Should be be: 
small way at. least in the coming ¥€ 

6.—Plum. trees generally begiit 
good crops about the fourth, filts 
year according to growth made 
tion they have received, somet 


24 


should 
.» M 





“ W attribute my small truck repair bills to the shock-absorbing qualities of these tires 

(Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires) and they save me at least SO per cent of my 
repair bills, and also a great saving in gasoline and oil, on account of their good trac- 
tion.”’—Mr. R. A. Miller, Rural Hauling Contractor, Palmetto, Florida. 


He 


AFTER a considerable experi- 
™ ence in hauling for truck 
mmers and fruit growers, Mr. 
iller recommends Goodyear 
meumatic Cord Truck Tires to 


hers doing this kind of work. 


4, 
Be. 


€ first calls attention to the 
mMoning power of the pneu- 
@tics, which prevents the 
vere jarring that occurs on 
Mid tires. 


Be), 


Miller states that his three 


motor trucks, equipped with 
Goodyear Cords, and their loads 
are well protected from injury. 


Indeed, these big, easy-rolling 
tires are given credit for a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent in truck repair 
costs, as well as for considerable 
savings of gasoline and oil. 


In addition, their traction has 
equipped Mr. Miller’s trucks to 
collect loads of general produce 
by running over plowed fields 


where solid tires would stall fre- 
quently, due to lack of traction. 


And the toughly constructed 
pneumatics have further demon- 
strated their fitness for this hard 
rural cartage work by delivering 
mileagesin excess of 20,000 per tire. 


Such first-hand evidence marks 
Goodyear Cord Truck Tires as real 
money -savers for those engaged 
in hauling agricultural products. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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, Number 4 


How to get acrop of apples every year? Keep your 


trees growing by supplying them with plant food.| 


It is the new wood that 


sets the fruit buds. If the 


young shoots grew less than eighteen inches last year, 
it is an indication that nitrogen is needed. 


Top-dress the orchard with 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Great American Ammoniate 


at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds per acre. 


It will 


help this year's crop as well if applied about the time 


the buds appear. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known stand- 


ard article that has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers 


for years past. 


Especially kiln-dried and ground to make it fine 


and dry. Ammonia 25'4% guaranteed. Made in U.S. A. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is For Sale By: 


CALIFORNIA —Hawaiian Fertilizer Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco; Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles ; Pacific Guano & F ertit- 
izer Co.,*San Francisco and Los ngeles; Agri- 
cultural Chemical Works, Los Angeles; Wenem 
eat Co., San Francisco. 
CONNECTICUT-— The 
Bridgeport. 
FLORIDA—The American icultural Chemical 
, Jacksonville; Independent Fertilizer Co., 
Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA—Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta; 
Swift & Company, Atlanta; Tennessee Chemical Co., 
Atlanta; Empire State Chemical Co., Athens. 


INDIANA—Hopkins Fertilizer Co., New Albany. 
MARYLAND-—The American Agricultural Chem- 
ilizer Works, 


ical Co., Baltimore; Armour Ferti 
Baltimore ; Baugh & 
rs Co., 


Berkshire Fertilizer Co., 


; Home Fertilizer & Chemical 

, Bakimore; Listers Agricultural Chemical Works, 
Stic The Pollock Fertilizer Co., Baltimore; 
Patapsco Guano Co., Baltimore; The R. A. Wool- 
dridge Co., Baltimore. 
MASSA USETTS Tha American — 
Chemical Co., Boston ; Bowker F. 


The National Fertilizer Co., Boston. 
MICHIGAN-—Solvay Process Co., Detroit. 


NEW JERSEY—Trenton Bone Fertilizer Co.; Tren- 
ton ; Listers Agricultural Chemical Works, Newark. 








Sons Co., Baltimore; Bowker: 


_NEW YORK-—The Coe-Mortimer Co., New York ; 

he American ultural Chemical Co., New 

York ; Nassau Fertilizer Co., New York; W, = 
Patapsco ag, <A o., N 

National Pentilizer Co., bg 8s a 

Bowker Fenilizer Co, New York; Fecdecich | Ludlam 


lew York. 


NORTH CAROLINA— A 
Greensboro; Swift & Co., Sees Pectin Works, 


OHIO— doy meorryel Packers fe. Co., Col- 


umbus; + 
ca i an 





OQREGON—Union Meat Co., Portland. 


pip YLVANIA— Sevgh & Sons Co. fuiedd : 


omas & Philadel Iphia:,S. 
on “A Bro, — + See The wie dae 


Col: et 
TENNESSEE— Federal Chemical Co., Nashville. 
VERMONT — M. E. Wheeler Co., Rutland. 


VIRGINIA— Baugh & Sone Co.. Norfolk; The P. 
ke Guano Co., Norfolk: Norfolk: F 
Inc., Nort alk Th pi CoN No marten 
fey Gh 


uano Co 
dria Norfolk; Berkley Chemical Lo 


For information as to application, write 


_ AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


New York, N.Y. ' Medina, O, 


Baltimore, Md. 


: Athens, Ga. 


lavaitable ni 


Fertilizing the Orchard 


American Fruit Gre 


Production and Control of Bearing 
By S. B. Haskell, Maryland 


N THE March issue of the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER we brought out the 
fact that the essential principle on 

which sound fertility practices must be 
based is that of caer be and controlling 
the new crop of ng wood. If-we suc- 
ceed in this endeavor, fruit production will 
follow very nearly as a matter of course; 
while if we fail, satisfactory production of 
fruit is obviously impossible. 

The writer remembers one very marked 
case of poor results following a failure to 
observe one part of this fundamental prin- 
ciple, which may awaken certain painful 
memories in the minds of some who may 
have had similar experience. 

A neighbor had ‘set out a small black- 
berry plantation on a. reclaimed muck 
soil, as part of a home garden. Now muck 
soils are naturally rich in nitrogen, the 


containing nitrogen, a marked di 


in color may be‘noted; the fe; 

takes on a deep, healthy green ec 
and along 
marked difference in growth. 


On grains the same thing has be . i 


again and again. No single 
probably add more to the food pp 
of the country than a supp 


with this, comes § 


nitrogen with which to fertile 


our grain fields. 
Too much nitrogen, howeve 


gen not blaanced by other pla 
leads to delayed maturity, and ¢ 
weak, sappy, unhealthy growth 


‘trees, for instance, the use of 


i 


tities of crude organic/nitrogen—} 


manure or clover turned unde 
produce undesirable late grow 
which is subject to winter-k 
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Leaves are indicators of Fertility needs. 


same being in rather slowly available form. 
It is not considered good practice to grow 


4 |}cane fruits under these conditions—but 


then, where a home garden is concerned a 
man will try anything and everything— 
just once! 

This neighbor supplemented. his soil 
with fairly liberal applications of horse- 
manure, also containing nitrogen, some of 
which must have been in available form. 


The blackberries grew and grew. They 


‘Corp. produced hundreds of suckers, in fact a 


veritable forest of them. Had it not been 
for an untimely freeze, it is possible that 
the new canes would have hidden the land- 
seape. Of fruit there was but little, and 
what little there was had to be picked with 
the aid of a step-ladder. It was very poor 
a lity, small and “‘bony.”’ The immense 

of suckers had really drawn the all 
evailable moisture from the soil, and left 
i fruiting wood without adequate sup- 


This story; while it may seem absurd to 
some, relates an actual fact. It also illus- 
trates: what happens in fruit culture when 
the soil is so treated and the tree so han- 
dled as to result in uncontrolled wood 
growth: x a instances of this kind 
would be less common if fruit growers as 
well as others, had always.in mind the 
function of the three essential plantfoods, 
They are the same for fruit trees as for 
other crops. We state them below: 


‘te? Nitrogen produces vigorous stem, 


and wood growth. 
Let us take — an illustration. It 





le a 


hence “uncontrollable.” 


nitrogen not balanced by oti 


foods, or out of proportion in q 
causes the trees to grow too much 


Here again, we get the growth—bl i 


ia 


uncontrolled. 


(b) Phosphoric Acid hastens mall 


increases production of seed and 


Perha 


is the effect of phosphoric acid 


our best illustration off 


Years ago the crop of the middle¥ 


to mature quite regularly. 
generations of somewhat dest: 
ing, it is becoming more and m 


to get a good crop of good hard ¢ 


fails to ripen, and takes too 
getting peer, to start growing. 
reason for t as jo the Srowia 
phosphoric acid in our. mi 

soils. Phosphoric acid is absolw 


sary to mature the crop—whet 


apples or peaches, wheat or. corm 


NC 


Ch 


sed 


‘ 


n the sod orchard oT hon ic 
an effect even more important t 
‘above mentioned—it tends a 


clovers”’—and in this way @ 
taining both the nitrogen and bi 


ly of the soil. Of this we will 


article. 
i 


aay £200. 
ST arwonbegt on So 0 
mal, unhealthy, and fruit p odt 
As to whether or not 
effect, 


erga 


Potash strengthens wood § 
pointed out in the previot 
is ot ore that these functions &@ 
those which 


. * 


Where leaves drop early, lack of nitrogen is ’ 
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SPRAYERS 


Of Every Size 
For Every Crop 


IELD SPRAYERS, Orchard Sprayers, 

Garden Sprayers— “Sprayers of 
Every Size for Every Crop’’— made by 
farmer-manufacturers who operate large 
farms, orchards and market gardens, Fc1 
whatever purpose you need a sprayer, 
there’s an Iron Age, proved right on the Iron 
Age Farms. A few of the many kinds are 
shown here. 


Iron Age Field Sprayers include four and six-row 
traction (axle-driven) sprayers, and ten-row engine- 
driven sprayers. Equipped with orchard attach- 
ments, these outfits are also adapted to orchard and 
vineyard spraying, making it unnecessary for many 
farmers to buy more than one machine for orchard 
and field spraying, intercrop spraying, etc. The 
Orchard and Garden Sprayers are made in all sizes 
from large 150-gallon four-wheel power machines 
down to barrel and bucket sizes, 


Iron Age Sprayers excel because of the superiority 
of the new Iron Age Duplex and Triplex Pumps. 
These pumps always deliver the spray at tremen- 
dous pressure, They are built on the stuffing-box and 
plunger principle instead of with bored cylinders, doing 
away with plungef leathers that rot and wear out. 
They have bronze ball valves that never corrode. 
The pumps are always outside—easily accessible, 


Write today for free sprayer booklets 
Bateman Manufacturing Company 
Makers of good implements since 1836 


Box 165 Grenloch, N. J. 


‘ Canadian Factory: 
The Bateman-Wilkinson Co., Ltd. 


16 Symington Ave., Toronto, Can. 


















































If potash is deficient, we m 
ook for good returns 
plantf On many soils, however, pot- 
ash is not deficient. 

Nitrogen, after all, is the controlling 
element. It is the one which must be pres- 
sent if we are to get the proper bearing 
wood which we need. This is really a 
statement of principle—it must be present ; 
and there are only four sources from whicn 
it may be obtained. These are as follows: 

(1) Tillage. On some deep and natur- 
ally rich soils, tillage sets free available 


lanted. 


= |nitrogen sufficient for the growth of or- 


Laugh at the Weather 
in Sturdy, Comfortable “U. S.” 


What does the weather matter when your 
feet are “U.S. Protected”? You'll find pro- 
tection .of the soundest, most comfortable 
sort'/in U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear. 
It’t the heavy-service, double-duty rubber 
footwear you need for work in the open. 


U.S. “Protected” rubber footwear keeps 
your feet dry and comfortable under all con- 
ditions. It’s especially designed for rough 
outdoor service, reinforced to give longer 
wear. It’s the rubber footwear for economy 
and comfort. The Government probably 
used more U. S. “Protected” rubber foot- 
wear during the war than of all other makes 
combined. 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear 
comes ‘in all kinds and styles suited to 
the special needs of all who work in 
the open. Your dealer has the kind 
you want or can get it quickly. 

Every pair of U.S. “Protected” bears. 
the “U. S. Seal,” trade mark of the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. Look for this sgal. It insures 
“U.S.” quality—protection for your 
feet, health and pocketbook. - 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 


‘| problem of 


chard trees. The richer the soil the greater 
the stores of nitrogen which can be made 
available in this way. It is probable that in 
those orchards where response to commer- 
cial plant food has not been marked, the 
prime reason has been a surplus of available 
nitrogen, from these stores in the soil. 
Yet, while it is true that as long as these 
stores last it may be good practice for an 
orchardist to draw from them rather than 
to purchase commercial nitrogen, it must 























Nitrogen increases production of bud-bearing 
wood 


IHustration shows twigs from West Virginia ex- 
perimental tests. ‘wigs at left from non- 
nitrogen plots, show only half as many fruit 

as twigs taken from plots where fertilizer 
included nitrogen. (Drawing from Bul. 150, 
W. Va. Agr’! Exp. Sta.) 


be considered that there is no soil which 
can indefinitely supply nitrogen; or, in 
fact, any other plant food element. Soils 
will wear out unless plant food return is 
made, and this holds for orchards as well 
as for our staple crops. 

(2) Manure. "The experience of hun- 
dreds of orchardists shows that manure is 
one of the best of orchard fertilizers. It 
does not, however, serve in any way to 
solve the fertility problem. To use man- 
ure in the orchard is simply to pass on the 
problem to some other field—to the field 
which originally grew the crops from which 
the manure was made. Practically, but 
few orchardists can use manure.. The sup- 
ply of purchasable manure is decreasing 
for the very obvious reason that burning 
gasoline leaves behind it no organic resi- 
aa to serve as manure and to carry plant 
00 

It has been definitely shown that manure 
is slow-acting when used for the purpose of 
“bringing up” an old sod orchard. The 
thore available plant food as found in fer- 
tilizer is preferable for this purpose. Fur- 
thermore, manure at. best is poorly-bal- 
anced. If that used on orchard trees could 
always be balanced with acid phosphate— 
50 to 75 pounds “4 ton of manure—it 
‘would lead to a healthier wood growth, and 
a much better growth of mulch material. 

(3) Legumes. Legumes have the power of 
taking nitrogen from the air. When the en- 
tire crop is turned under, a certain amount 
of nitrogen may be added to the soil. Sim- 
ilarly mulch crops are grown, 

owed to lie where they fall, 
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sible, and often hi: ay profitable; but 
also a fertili lem in grow 
is in the gn 


(4 oT his i is by all means ¢ 
quickest toe of supplying our orek 
with the needed nitrogen. It is the m 
which admits of the easiest control; in 
the quantity ap _— may be cz 
regulated, a surplus may be avoided, 
peel 2 ete may be applied when and. 


The effect of nitrogen on wood growthis_ 
so marked that we must take the time to 
rehearse very briefly some of the results - 
obtained at several of our experiment” = 
stations. 

Some Pennsylvania Results 

Prof. Stewart of the Pennsylvania Sta. 
tion, working with an orchard which at the © 
start was ten years old, and not in the best 
condition at that, found that the use of 
mineral fetrilizer only increased the caliper _ 
measurements of the tree by 9 per cent, 
When, however, the fertilizing mixture was” 
made to contain nitrogen in addition te 
potash and phosphoric acid, the gain in © 
growth was 45 per cent. This gain is large, — 
but really typical of that obtained in other 
orchards where similar treatment wag 
given. However, it is in the annual twig 
growth that gains are most necessary, not 
in the calliper measurements of the tre, 

West Virginia Work on Peaches — 

Prof. Alderman of West Virginia, work 
ing with peaches, found that the average 
annual wood growth on the fertilized 
-was 7 inches, and that the annual 4 
growth on the phosphoric acid and potash : 
plot was 8 inches. Where nitrogen was 
applied in addition to the other two ee 
ments, however, the growth was 15 inches, 
From this we can draw one of the 
principles in fertilizing the orchard—if 

wood growth is poor use available nit 
in the fertilizer; agnor ¢ in combinaliga 
with the other plant food elements in order 
to insure healthy and sound growth. 

The same investigator found that the 
use of complete fertilizer on his peach 
increased the leaf growth by nearly 

rcent. This is of the highest poorly 

or the leaf growth is really the factory area 
of the plant. In it are built up the juices : 
and the tissues which go to form 
The greater the extent to which we can 
increase and control leaf growth, the great- 
er will be the fruit production. 

Indeed, so gong, Bye and yet so natural | 
and consistent are the returns secured if 
West Virginia, that they deserve more than 
the mere passing mention which we ae” é 
able to give them in this article. ‘ 3 

Fertilizer doubled the annual twig sro 
multiplied the leaf area by four, incr 
the set of buds by 50.per cent, doubled the | 
yield, and very nearly doubled the net returns 
from the orchard. And, yet, in spite of eve 
dence such as this, there are still some who 
say that our peach and apple orchards never 
require feeding—and that above all nitrogen 
should not be used on fruit trees. 

In earn ev sd results with apples an 
also -ondkng 3 striki _Speaking in 

e 


and pg oe acid increased the av 
eacre yield by a little over 40 bushels. Ti 
was doubtless well worth while, for 
tilizer of this kind is comparatively low 
rice. Adding nitrogen to this fert 
owever, raised the increase to about 
bushels per acre per year. 

As Prof. Stewart says in his report, t 

gain in crop, due mainly to nitrozen, 
secured at a cost of about 9 cents 
bushel of fruit. 

There are several other incidents resi 
of great value brought out by the Penn 
vania experiments. One of these was 
there was comparatively little diffe 
between muriate and sulphate of po 
Phosphoric acid, seemed to be very nett 
sary. Acid phosphate gave better res 
than did any other source of this impo! 
plant food. 

When to Apply Fertilizer 

We have not yet reached the point whet 
we can say definitely as to the best timei@ 

en fertilizer. Perha 


applying this nitr 
= safest time is eS welt bela 


Ap) et sree 
me of full bldssoming, fertiliser has i 


shown to give enormous results, part 
ly in those when the blossomi 
rather light, and the set of fruit comp 

- Continued on page 18 q 
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For clean fruit, you must spray with the right materials. 


must be full strength and distributed evenly on the trees: 


The poison 
That’s why 


many well-known Fruit Growers’ Associations have placed huge orders 


for ‘CORONA DRY”—The Universal Insecticide. 


They have learned 


that clean fruit and healthy trees result from making this’ famous, 
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- Arsenate of Lead 


The Universal Insecticide 
“The Package Behind the Pack” 


FANCY FRUIT sells on sight at prices that build bank accounts for the growers. 
Wormy, low-grade fruit sells slow at any price—seldom pays the cost of marketing. 










powdered arsenate of lead “‘the package behind the pack.” ‘Corona 
Dry” has been used and endorsed by leading orchardists since 1912. 
The big commercial fruit sections of the country now consume many 
carloads yearly. You owe it to your business to find out why, A 
postal will bring full information. Send it today. 


CORONA 


Calcium Arsenate—Dry 
Use it on your Potatoes 

This new product is safer and more economical than Paris 

Green—does not burn the vines. Save about thirty per 


cent in cost and get better results. Our Circular tells how 
and why. Write for it today. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“They’re All 
Planted!” 


“‘And now I’m off to finish drain- 
ing that swamp. I couldn’t have 
done it without dynamite. That’s 
not the whole story either. Dyna- 
mite not only blasts holes for the 
trees guicker than you can dig them: 
by hand but it does it Jetter. Trees 
planted in blasted holes take hold 
sooner—grow better—bear fuller 
—and begin to bring returns years ahead 
of those planted in the old fashioned way. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


can do for you what itis doing forme. Sign the coupon printed 
below and mail itto the Hercules Powder Co. and they will send 
you their 68 page illustrated book ‘Progressive Cultivation.’ 
This book tells you all about the different uses of dynamite on 
the farm and in the orchard; how to plant your young trees, 
cultivate your old orchards by blasting between the rows,. drain 
your swamps and reclaim your waste lands. It’s helped me to 
put money in the bank this year. Send forit today and let it help you.” 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
75 W. 10 St. 











Wilmington Delaware 


75 W. 10 St., Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen; Please send me a copy of ‘‘Progressive Cultivation.” 


Hercules Powder Company, 


| afm interested in dynamite for - 2.2... 2k censtecnu ice, 
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_ This Disk 
| Helps¥our‘Horses 
3 Saves power — strain — time — 


labor and digs deep, because 
made of the finest cutlery steel 


forged sharp. You need a 
Double Action 


Clark 
Disk Harrow 


~< to make the most of your land and 
4 equipment. \ Once over is enough. 
«3 The rear disks cut the furrows turned 
by the front disks and every inch of 
ground is evenly pulverized. Does 
> more work—and is lighter draft. 
- Write to-day for full specifications and name 
_-—_- of nearest dealer; also interesting, valuable 
= <-., free book “The Soil and Its Tillage.” Now 
atte is the time to plan for bigger and better crops. 
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ATG: ‘The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
, % 423 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 
Senne aher of the original CLARK Dusk 
: : Horrews end Plows 
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Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 


Fertilizing the Orchard 
Continued from page 16 
tively poor. At the time of year when the 
fruit starts to grow, the soil is very low in 
available nitrogen. Fertilizer applied then 
takes effect very quickly, and sometimes 
even transforms what is apparently a poor 
and discouraging set of fruit, to one that is 
sufficiently good to insure at least a fair 


crop. 

Right here, however, we must call atten- 
tion to a danger inherent in delayed ap li- 
cation. Applied as late as when the blos- 
soms begin to fall, it will indeed increase 
the yield of fruit of the current year, but 
may be too late to produce the bearing 
wood for next season’s crop. ‘ This is at 
least the experience of Prof. Ballou of the 
Ohio Experiment Station in the course of 
some very important work which we will 
discuss in the next article in the May issue. 
Good Feeding Increases the Length of 

the Growing Season 

_ Still another incidental effect of fertilizer 
very well brought out by the Pennsylvania 
work, has been that of increasing the length 
of the working season of the trees. When- 
ever the leaves fall early, it cuts down by 
from one to several weeks the time over 
which the building up of plant tissues and 
the laying up of food reserve for another 
year isdone. Early dropping of this kind 
indicates poor conditions as regards plant 
food. If then, by the use of fertilizer, we 
can increase this working season it means 
a gain in two ways—first, from the effect 
of the fertilizer itself; and, secondly, from 
the effect: of the lengthened growing season 
which fertilizers give. 

We now come to the question of just 
what, and just how much plant food is 
needed; or to put the case differently, as 
to how an orchardist may tell what to 
apply—whether nitrogen alone, or nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid, or nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. 

There is no “rule of thumb” which we 
can lay down. The tree itself shows sev- 
eral things, while the humus crop, whether 
it be an annually sown cover crop, or a per- 
manent sod mowed yearly and the harvest 
allowed to lie where it falls—this humus 
crop answers other questions. For the 
tree, we can classify the indications of lack 
of plant. food of one kind or another as 
follows: 

(1) Deficiency in annual growth of new 
wood. 

(2) Failure of tree to actually set its 
blossoms. e 

(83) Early dropping of leaves. 

(4) Poor quality of fruit—although not 
always poorly colored fruit. 

We must leave discuss‘on of the fertilit 
problem in the raising of humus crops until 
our May aarticle. The best results, 
naturally, can be obtained only when the 
soil is kept in condition by the humus crop 
so that the tree itself can make best use of 
plant food applied. 


- REST ROOMS FOR COUNTRY 
WOMEN 
By Earle W. Gage, New York 

Under the leadership of the United 
States Department of Agriculture rest 
rooms have been established in more than 
200 counties to meet the needs of the coun- 
try woman while in town on business. No 
longer need the farm woman spend her odd 
hours in questionable waiting rooms, nor 
linger on street corners in the cold breeze. 
These rooms provide a place where the 
wivés and daughters of the tillers of the 
soil may make themselves at home, finding 
every facility for rest and refreshment. 

Miss Anne M. Evans, investigator in 
Women’s Rural Organization, of the Bu- 
reau of Markets, is Uncle Sam’s chief in 
the organization of the rest rooms. Miss 
Evans co-operates with the various rural 
clubs and women’s organizations in institu- 
ting these rooms in various centers. A rest 
room was established at Guthrie, Okla., 
through the co-operation of four women’s 
rural clubs. The committee appointed to 
secure a place for the rooms was advised 
by the city fathers that rest rooms had 
been tried and found a failure; that some 
of the city stores had tried rest rooms, but 
that they were not used by country women. 

Some Towns That Succeeded 


But Guthrie women were not discour- 
aged, and after three weeks’ labor, located 
an empty room in the courthouse. This 
room was made homelike and is today the 





seene of much enjoyment on the of the 
host of country women who visit it 
. The ladies of Junction; Colo., 

met with similar 


nt, but were 


' terest was 






of the public buildings. They have 
co-operated in establishing libraries vial 
provide conyenient and adequate regt 
rooms for town and country women. 

In Traer, Ia., all the women’s organiza. 
tions held a joint meeting to discuss the 
need for a libr; By continued discus. 
sion before the clubs and by special work 
in small groups sufficient community ip. 

e aroused to warrant the authorj- 
zation of a library tax. Women’s organiza. 
tions raised funds in various ways. A 
number of public-spirited citizens contrib. 
uted the necessary funds for purchasing 
the land and constructing a $10,000 library, 
This building includes rest rooms. 

Bellaire, Mich., has what is known as a 
rest-room society. A room was secured 
free of charge'in the basement of the court- 
house. . The aid societies of the various 
churches and other women’s organizationg 
contributed $100 toward the furnishings, 
The rest-room society, with annual dueg 
of 50 cents per member, managed the 
finances and supervised the room. 

How These Were Financed 


‘ Norwalk, O., has a temporary financial 
arrangement, whereby funds are raised by 
the -women’s organizations by various 
methods. The room was located in the 






‘post office building in this town for the 


first year, until the idea became popular, 
when a large room in the courthouse wag 
secured. Interested women of the com 
munity supply the needed funds, while the 
county appropriates $100 annually for the 
work. 

Subscriptions ranging from one to 10 
dollars were made by seven home-eco- 
nomics clubs and 25 school and civie 
leagues of Prince William County, Va., to 
raise ample funds to pay the cost of main- 
taining a rest room at Manassas, the ¢coun- 
ty seat. This rest room costs a total of 
$25 per month to maintain. The country 
people bring in wood with which to keep 
the room warm, while the women’s home- 














Rest Room in Courthouse 


economics clubs supplied the room with 
furnishings by means of donations from 
local merchants. 

Rest and Lunch Room in One 

The Grand Junction, Colo., rest room 
embodiés a unique arrangement, whereby 
rural children may secure warm lunches. 
The matron of the room assists in the prep. 
aration. The rest room has become 
center of various community activities 
From this room has Setelved a library, @ 
woman’s exchange, a labor and commodity 
exchange conducted by means of a bulletin 
board, and a restaurant where lunches are 
served. Here 35 people may find accor 
modation at one time. 

Miss Evans says: ‘The usefulness of @ 
rest room to farm women depends upon its 
location, its management, and their feeling 
of right or interest in its facilities. 
the rest room is established through the 
efforts of the women’s organizations, 
location and management are likely to 
meet the needs of a larger number of 
country women than when it is established 
in connection with a private business. The 
rest room located in a public building & 
likely to be more useful than one | 
in a private building. When located @ 
the first floor or in the basement, rest 
rooms are more convenient for women with 
children and women. carrying packages, 
than if placed on upper floors.’ 

The day is dawning when Uncle Sam | 
will take the rest room idea to every : 
of importance, that the women from 3 
communities fg Meee a homelike place #@ 
spend their odd hours in the city. 
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The wise man selects his motor car investment in much 
the same way that he selects a first mortgage bond or 
any other high grade security. 


He looks for permanent, enduring quality—not mere 
surface veneer. He looks to the integrity of the manu- 
facturer, the critical expressions of the average owner 
and the history of the product over a period of years. 


-It is on this basis that we would have you consider the 
Paige. 

From the standpoint of initial cost, our’s is not a cheap 
motor car. There are many cars on the market that 
sell for less money than the Paige and we could readily 
build them ourselves if we considered that the best 
policy. But we don’t. 
- We firmly believe that self-respect, comfort, and endur- 
ing satisfaction have an actual market value. So we 
build those things into our product. 

We take just a little more time—just a little more care 
in the selection of materials—just a little more pride 


The “Preferred Investment 
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in our work. And the result is a real motor car—not 
a makeshift or a compromise. 


In brief, while we agree that first cost is an important 
consideration, we are convinced that Ultimate cost is 
vastly more important. 


We believe that the only true test of economy is years 
of hard, gruelling service on the road. 


We believe that freedom from repair bills and excessive 
depreciation is infinitely more desirable than a mere 
catch-penny list price. 

These are our convictions. We have held to them 
staunchly during many fitful periods in the motor car 
industry. So long as the Paige Company is a factor 
in the making and distributing of motor cars, we shall 
continue to adhere to them. 


And it is because of these convictions, and their prac- 
tical application to manufacturing, that the Paige car 
is regarded as a “Preferred Investment” in every auto- 
mobile mart in the world. 


The Linwood ‘‘Six-39”’ 5-Passenger—$1550 f. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘*Six-55”’’ 7-Passenger—$2060 Ff. o. b. Detroit 








-PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR; CAR, CO, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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Here is a Myers Spray Outfit that is a big favorite 
growers everywhere—its compactness, complete equipment, 
‘large capacity, easy operation and dependable service appeal 


to those who are familiar withs : 












spraying machinery. It is complete 

with Barrel, Cog Gear Pump, Me-3 pe? 
chanical Agitator, Extension, Nozzle, 
Hose and Fittings. ready for busi- 
ness, and it will ‘do 
your spraying as it 
should be done — 
easily, quickly and 
thoroughly, just as the many other styles of M 
Hand and Power Spray Pumps for evéry anasaa 


need will gi i ice. 
x‘ sdon vemen de watte oe. 
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Spray Potatoes 


Leading potato growers are now using Orchard 
Brand Arsenite of Zinc instead of Paris Green for 
potato spraying for these very good reasons: 


First. Orchard Brand Arsenite of -Zinc is ly 
adhesive. It is not washed off by the first rain, 
so that early re-spraying is not necessary. 

Second. Orchard Brand Arsenite of Zinc is less in- 


jurious tovines. It can be used at — strength to 
ill bugs quickly without danger of burning the plants. 


Orchard Brand Arsenite of Zinc kills potato bugs as 
quickly as Paris Green. 


rd — who gue to use a _ Orchard Brand Lazal, 
a product, is the proper materi 
The standardized Grehard Brand cha 
Bordeaux Mixture, Bordeaux-Lead YY Td 
and Zinc-Bordeaux are dependable Brand 
remedies for controlling fungous dis- erremy sed 
eases on potatoes and in the orchard. >=Pt°Y atetia’s 


We offer potato growers and or- 
chardists eve re the free advice : 
of our Special Service Department. We are the largest 
chemical company in America and have made a special 
study of all spraying matters. You are invited to write 
to us about any spraying problems. 


General Chemie 


Insecticide Dept.,25 Broad St., New York-~.. 








A complete line of 

Insecticides 2“. ' as 
e large 

chemical company in America. 
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raspberries, 


strawberries, 
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| beneficial assets of the farm. 


freeze or the pum 
one of the helpful luxuries which too man 
farmers deprive themselves of t 

neglect, ignorance, 


fresh appetizing fruits during the 
too well 


fruits for winter uses. Only 


the hot 





net returns, that no farmer should be with- 


Farmers’ Small Fruit Garde 
By W. B. Keith, Michigan 


SMALL fruit-garden, wherein 
black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, ete., 
may be grown, is something every farmer 
can have and no farmer can afford to be 
without. It is one of the many helpful and 
It’s like 
water, we never miss it until the pipes 
becomes broken. It is 


or thoughtlessness. 
Not only will it supply his table with 
summer, 
but when properly planned it will supply 
the housewife know how helpful it is to her 
in planning good things for the table during 
summer months. It requires such 
a small amount of work and expense for 


of varieties of small fruits offered, many 
them proving to be worthy, but it is 
best to select those varieties that } 
proved satisfactory, those which are hardy 
productive, and healthy. Beware of 
elties! They too often prove worthlox 
Select only well-tried, and reliable yg 
eties. deen cane Meme sings keep in ming 
the importance of having early, mej 


oe berries, of any one kin 
of fruit. his will B peng the fruiting 
season of that kind of fruit, thus blendiy 
it well over into the season of the nexp 
ri kind, and consequently the smal 
fruit en will never be without fr 

Ti it during the summer. In # 
oleniitag plan given on this page, differar 
varieties of fruit are listed which hay 
proved themselves to be worthy of ap 
m any small-fruit garden. This garde 
is one hundred feet long by fifty feet wi 
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out one, and the small amount of ground 
that it will occupy is almost unbelievable. 
When used as a small-fruit garden, the 
n amount of ground will be found 
to be one of the best and largest paying 
pieces of ground on the farm. 


Location, Soil, Etc. 


The small-fruit garden should be located 
near the house, a short, convenient dis- 
tance from the kitchen. The housewife 
will find it very inconvenient to obtain 
fresh fruits for meals if they are grown too 
far from the kitchen. It will be found 
very convenient to have the vegetable and 
the small-fruit garden in one. 

The soil should be a deep, rich, sandy 
loam, moist but well drained, and contain- 
ing an abundance of organic matter. Do 
not select a place which is very subject to 
frosts. Select a hill or sidehill, if possible, 
where there will be perfect air drainage. 
Keep out of the hollows or low places. 
Give the soil a heavy top-dressing with 
well rotted barnyard manure, and plow 
it under six to eight inches deep in the 
early spring. After plowing, top-dress the 
uneven surface with fine, well-rotted 
manure, then harrow and pack the soil 
firmly before planting. Do not plant on a 
loose open soil. Your plants are apt to 
suffer from drought during the summer. 
The earlier planting is done the better. 
The plants will then get a better start 
before the hot summer days. Planti 
will be more fully discussed under ea 
separate fruit mentioned. The following 
table will show convenient distances for 
the planting of small fruits. 


Strawberries (June bearing) -3 }¢ ft.x1 4 ft. 
berries (Everbearing) 


Straw : ft.x1}4 ft. 
Black Raspberries.........6 ft.x4. ft.’ 
Purple Raspberries._..__...6 ft.x4 ft. 
Red Raspberries _________- 5 ft.x4 ft. 
Blackberries._........__.._.6 ft.x4 ft. 
Ce SS a Sa 
Gooseberries._............6 ft.x4 ft. 


Selection of Varieties 


The selection of varieties is a very im- 
portant factor in obtaining success with a 
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' small-fruit garden. There are hundreds 





A Planting Plan for Home Garden of Small Fruits 


25 Superb 









12 Currants; Blackberries: Purple pesemeretos: Strawberries: 
3 London Market (red) 12 Eldorado 12 Columbian Early ripening 
3 Perfection (red) 12 Musereau 12 Haymaker 25 Chas. I. 
3 Cherry (red) 2 25 Mitehel 
3 White Grape (white) 25 Bederwood 
Black Raspberries: Red Pas ries: Medium ripening 
12 Cumberland 12 Ear'v King 25 Gibson 
12 Plum Farmer 12 Cuthbert 25 Senator Dunlap 
12 Gooreberries: 25 Bubach 
4 houghton (red) Late ripening 
4 peanng (green) Everbearing Straw>e:ries: 2) Aroma 
4 Smith’s Impr’vd (green) £0 Progressive 2) Gandy 


25 Stevens’ late 


and should easily supply enough fruit fora 
family of five, if well cared for. If itis 
desired to have more or less of any om 
kind of fruit than herein shown, more oF 
less space can be easily added. 


Planting Strawberries 


Strawberries should be planted sixteen to 
eighteen inches, in rows three and one-half 
feet apart. The rows can be marked out 
by dragging a chain across the garden, 
or by stretching a heavy twine between two 
stakes driven at the ends of therow. Make 
the hole to receive the plants with a spade, 
forcing it into the soil and making 4 
V-shaped hole the long way with the row. 
Spread the roots out fan-shape in the hole 
and pack the soil firmly about them. The 
pastes of the soil about the roots is very 

portant. Set the plant so that the bud 
or crown comes just even with the surface 
of the ground. : 

After planting, keep the soil well cultt 
vated around the plants and between the 
rows, keeping down all weeds and grass, 
and conserving moisture. Do not allow 
a erust to form or the soil to become 
and dry after a rain. Don’t allow the hoe 
to become rusty by hanging on a 
fruit garden fence. 

Keep all the blossoms picked off, thereby 
inducing the formation of runners and 
growing a wide picking row for the 
eee Train the runners in rows 

r-care and picking will be found mudi 
easier, and your garden will always appew 
better kept than where the runners Wet 
allowed to go untrained. A little soil 
should be thrown on the runners at 
joints or nodes. This will enable pam 














plants to take root much sooner, es 
during dry weather. 
In the fall, after the ground freem, 
mulch the rows with six inches of stta¥ 
free from weed, grass or grain seed. * 
part of this mulch may be removed if 
spring, placing it between the rows ™ 
assist in keeping the weeds down, conse 
ing moisture, and preventing the 








from getting in the sand. 
The ing 
Continued on page 22 
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GMC Trucks Mean Bigger Profits 


In Fruit Growing 


To the fruit grower whose products go to the market 
on GMC Trucks, there is due the most select patron- 
age, and the best prices. 


Since the perishable nature of fruit is the source of 
greatest loss, quick transportation and absence of 
repeated handling mean profits that would otherwise 
be losses. 


GMC trucks as transportation units in the hands of 
fruit growers have brought about marketing short-cuts 
that were not possible through deliveries by either rail 
or horse-drawn equipment. 


These short-cuts have been to the vast advantage of 
both producer and consumer, and peculiarly to the 
advantage of the fruit grower in widening his margin 
of profit. In this work, GMC trucks have been given 
@ peculiar position. 

Besides giving economical and efficient service, GMC 
trucks have built up a degree of confidence com- 
parable only to the confidence once placed in horses. 


No fruit grower wants a truck that is continually in 
need of “tinkering.”” GMC trucks go on day after day, 
week in and week out over many varieties of high- 
ways—on schedule time. 


No matter what the nature of your fruit growing 
activities may be, there is a GMC truck to fill your 
requirements, and in the performance of your work 
you will find GMC Trucks always faithful servants. 


GMC Trucks are built in six sizes—%{-ton to 5-ton 
capacities. 

Some one of these models is best fitted to meet your 
requirements in the best all-around manner. 


This is the truck you should have. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


(474 


TRUCKS 






: Shoot the Bugs 


with a Deming ‘“‘Comet”’—the 
Long Distance Spray Gun 


OR Speed-spraying—the profitable 

kind—use the Deming Comet. One 
man working from the ground can 
handle the full capacity of a power 
sprayer. 

A turn of the wrist and you reach 
the topmost branches; another turn and 
you have a wide, soft spray with a 90° 
distribution. 4 

Exclusive Deming improvements made this 
the most up-to-the-minute device of its kind — 
lightest, strongest, and with fewest wearing 
parts—yet the lowest priced on the market to- 
day. The Comet Gun cannot be used with a 
hand sprayer. Write us NOW for 1919 sprayer 
catalog showing spray guns and hand and power 
sprayers for the progressive orchardist. 


THE DEMING CO. 


Hand and Power Pumps for all uses. 
922 Depot St., SALEM, oO. 
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Perfect Grapes and 
Plenty of Them 


“I suppose I could raise grapes with- 

out Pyrox, but I would not want to go 
back to the days beforeI began using it 
and lose more by rot and mildew than we 


gathered. Now thanks to Pyrox we get 
every grape and every one is perfect.” 
—Tueo. F. Riccs, Iowa Falls, Ia. 


P88 wv & PAT OFF. 


**The Spray 
That Adds to 
Your Profits” 


Not only prevents rot, rust, and mildew, but kills 
leaf-eating insects, such as Rose Bugs, etc. Pyrox is 
just as good for currants, gooseberries, strawberries, 
tomatoes, potatoes, etc., as it is for grapes, 

* Get this Pyrox Crop Book. It tells how to pro- 
tect your crops against bugs, worms and diseases. 
for a copy today. A postal card will bring it. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 


43S Chatham St.. Boston 1015 Fidelity Bidg., Baltimore 
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Farmers’ Small 
Fruit Garden 


Continued from page 20 
ed sixteen inches in rows three feet a 


art. 
They are cultivated and cared for wt Be por 
to the June-bearing varieties up to the 
first of July. Cultivation should be very 
thorough and, to aid in conserving .mois- 
ture and keeping the berries off the sand, 
straw a be mulched around each plant. 
Do not allow any runners to form at any 
time. After the first of July the blossoms 
may be allowed to remain, and these will 
begin to ripen berries about four weeks 
later. 
Black and Purple Raspberries 
These two plants differ only in their 
fruits. The black raspberry is so well 
known that it need not be described 
here. The fruit of the purple raspberry 
is in shape and size very similar to the 
black raspberry. It has a richer flavor, a 
more juicy texture, and is better for can- 
ning and dessert than the black raspberry. 
It is equally productive, and can be grown 
anywhere. It is a cross between the red 
and the black raspberry and has the qual- 
ities and characteristics in berry of both 
its parents. 
he care of these two fruits is identical. 
Secure strong healthy plants and set them 
four feet apart in rows six feet apart. 
Spread the roots well in planting, pes the 
soil firmly about them, and avoid breaking 
off the bud which will be found in the mid- 
dle of the root mass. These plants are of- 
ten planted in a trench four inches deep, 
thus enabling one to spread the roots weil. 
After planting, do not allow the soil to be- 
come hard and dry. Good cultivation will 
preyent this. When the young shoots or 
canes, which grow up from the root mass, 
are about knee-high nip off the tips, thus 
eficouraging branching. When these 
branches grow to be about twelve inches 
long, nip off their tips. In this way a 
well-branched and perfect-shaped bush 
can be formed. In the spring cut back all 
branches to twelve inches long. The re- 
maining wood will give plenty of fruiting 
surface. Sonie straw should be placed 
around the plants late in the fall. A little 
manure in the straw will be found to be 
very beneficial. Each year after fruiting 
the old canes should be cut off close to the 
stump of the plant, removed from the 
field: and burned. Also each year the 
young canes should be nipped off to en- 
courage branching. 


Blackberries and Red Raspberries 
Set ‘the plants four feet apart in rows 
six feet apart. A spade will be found suit- 
able in making the holes to receive the 
— Force it into the soil making a 
“shaped hole, place the plants in the same 
acking the soil firmly about the roots. 
he cross root on the plant should be at 
least four inches under the soil. Cultivate 
thoroughly between the rows. Both of 
these fruits will send up shoots or young 
canes from roots growing out from the 
original plant. Canes thus sent up directly 
in the row may be allowed to remain, thus 
forming a hedge-like row. Those coming 
up between the rows should be cut-off be- 
low the surface. If they are allowed to 
grow between the rows, the whole patch 
will soon become a wilderness or jungle 
into which no one would care to venture. 
Keep the plants of these two fruits confined 
to a hedge row, not allowing the plants to 
form closer than a foot to eighteen inches 
apart. Mulch in the fall with straw con- 
taining a litle manure. The tips of the 
young shoots may be nipped off once. 
his will cause sufficient branching. In 
the spring the blackberry canes should be 
headed back, also the red raspberries if 
they are very long. If the canes of these 
plants, and especially the blackberry, are 
allowed to remain long and whip-like, pass- 


be found very unpleasant. After fruiting, 
the old canes should be removed. The 
young shoots will be found to branch bet- 
ter and be much stronger. The above sug- 
gestions apply to both these fruits. 
Currants and Gooseberries 
These should be planted four feet apart 
in rows six feet apart. The roots are more 
bushy than the blackberry or the red rasp- 
berry, therefore a wider hole to receive 


‘Ithem. Spread the roots well, and pack 


the soil y about them. Later on it 
will be found a t advantage to cut the 
tops back to within six inches of the ground 





at planting time. They will grow into a 


ing between the plants at picking time will. 


much more shapely and better b 

the — are much branched, the b 
should be cut back. If the tops ares 
cut back, too often the plants will not 
well, for the tops contain too many hua, 


‘ for the foots to start and force them 


strong growths. Cultivate as for of 
fruits and do very little pruning unti] 4, 
third year. Then some of the old was 
should be cut out. Remove just ep 
to b phn the bush from becoming ¢ 
and shaded. 





DEMANDS OF CITY CONSUMERS 
By Lewis Hillara, Kansag 


The experienced orchardist has lear) 
that he must cater to the wishes of the ey. 
sumer if he would sell his fruit to a¢ 
tage, but many farm fruit growers ay 
small growers who have not had a] 
perience, pay too little attention to thy 
phase of their business. The results ¢ 
discourage them, and I have heard 
of these farmer fruit growers comply 
that they could not sell their fruit at all 
when most of the fault lay in the way th. 
marketed it. 

The city consumer has a selection 
most cases. He can see many samples qf 
fruit side by side, and if the fruit is ung, 
tractive it has to be sold at a very attrad. 
ive figure to make it go at all. Take apply 
and mix them up, little and big, well ei 
lored and badly colored, perfect shape’ 
fruit and deformed, all in one lot, and t, 

a look at them, and compare with the yey 
same kind of fruit so so that each 

in each lot is as near uniform as possi 
and note the difference in appearang 
You would have to acknowledge that 
most any pile of the lot would sell betty 
than the mixture of the whole, while the 
finer fruits would sell for much more, Se 
the point? The fruit wouldn’t be a bit 
better but it would find a quicker sale anf. 
bring a better price every time. 


Culls Ruin Sales 


It takes but 2 few eulls in a lot of berrig 
or fruits of any kind to kill the sale of then 
It isn’t as if we were selling to people wiv 
have to take what they can get. Weaw 
selling to people who'can get what 
want if they are willing to pay for it, at 
we are foolish to think they are going 
want anything but the nicest they can gt 
for their money. They may buy the othe, 
but they do it because they can buy iti 
lot cheaper, which does not put moneyit 
our pocket. 

Full measure and an attractive — 
counts in selling berries, and it does nd 
take the consumer long to find out ifa 
brand of fruit is above the ordinaty ii 
quality, and good to the bottom of the bon. 
More and more branded fruits are com 
manding better prices, and this is becau# 
they have the reputation of the grower 
back them. It is like buying any manulie 
tured article that does not have the nam 
of the maker on it—we are skeptical of tht 
quality, as we have a right to be. Ifa 
man isn’t willing to back his goods with his 
name he should not expect to sell them. 

a grower wants to get a steady demand 
his fruit he should use a brand and see that 
it is made attractive and uniform in 
ity, and it will not take long for it tog 
known to the consumers. Then 
pounding away. at the same market 
ou get the benefit of the reputation i # 
rand attains. 





DEMONSTRATIONS SHOW POSSE 
BILITIES OF PEACH GROWING 


As a result of a number of orchall 
demonstrations supervi by coum 
agents in the eastern of Marylatty: 
peach growing is receiving considerayy 
attention by farmers in that local 
During the past growing season Wy 
orchard demonstrations were conduc 
by county agents in Talbot, Caroline, @® 
Worcester Counties. The total cost 
operating these orchards for the y@ 
amounted to $1,845.09. They produs: 
26,323 baskets of feces yielding 3 © 
profit of $30,576.36. From. one +a 


County orchard $12,740.75 worth @ 


were sold, the profit over com” 
uction and marketing amountil 
9,782.08. 
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eae You'll ee There All Right 
—With That Reo!” 


A CERTAIN LADY — You know a large 
percentage of Reo owners and drivers 
are women; a certain Reo Lady was 
making a long, cross-country trip 
accompanied by three other ladies. 


WEATHER WAS AWFUL—no other word 
would describe it. Roads accordingly. 


AT MANY PLACES there were detours 
where modern roads were being 
built. 


YOU KNOW THE KIND—a mile to the 
south, then a mile to the west, 
north a mile again to the main 
road. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC on what was never a 
road, but only a trail, cut ruts hub- 


deep in the slippery clay and sticky . 


mud. 


AND IN THE RUTS were chuck-holes 
that, concealed from view by mud 
and slush, had to be ever guarded 
against. To hit one at speed were to 
throw the passengers out of the seats. 
To drive at more than a snail’s pace 
were to take risks. 


AT TIMES OUR LADY was dismayed by 
the look of things ahead and as she 
plowed through, drip-pan awash and 
gears in low, she would stop and ask 


other wayfarers if it was any worse 
ahead. 


INVARIABLY—so fond are most folk of 
imparting bad news!—they would say, 
*‘Oh, yes—what you have gone through 
is good beside that next clay hill!’’ 


THEN, GCRITICALLY LOOKING at the 
‘ear, the informant would exclaim con- 
fidently, ‘‘But you’ll get through all 
right—with that Reo!”’ 


EVERY ONE SHE ASKED knew the Reo 
on sight—and every one voiced the 
conviction that, with her Reo, she’d 
get through all right regardless of how 
great the distance or how bad the roads. 


AND SHE DID, which is merely to chron- 

- icle what every Reo owner knows 
and every owner of every other ‘car 
concedes. 


YOU’LL ALWAYS GET THROUGH — if 
you have a Reo. 


“THERE ARE LOTS of good automobiles— 
but the man who owns a Reo is lucky.’’ 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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“T have been much interested in the spRAGUN 
discussions in the Rural New Yorker of late. I 
used the “Friend”’ Gun last vear and it gave en- 
tire satisfaction. Didn’: use rods at all, and 
don’t think I ever wi: again. I find it economi- 
cal in time and mate~‘a’ and I got asclean a lot 
of apples as I ever raize 1. However, I am not 
bragging all makes of zprAGuN. I have seen 
Guns that I wouldn't hav: asa gift. I would 
like to see these writers speak out in meeting 
and tell whose Gun they are using. I thinkit a 
question of getting the right Gun rather than 
a question of sPRAGUNS as against rods. The 
‘Friend’ is all right.’-—La Crescent, Minn. 







The Best Spray Gun Shut Off 
in the World 
One of many “Friend” patented features 








Fruit Growers Say “The F riend’ Is Best” 


The “Friend” Gun works on any 
power sprayer in place of 


“The Friend” is sure some Gun, for one man 
does much better work in a day than two did 
with the old 10 foot spray rods. It puts the 
material on and at the right place in a second 
and uses, I should say, from i, to 4 less mate- 
rial. After using it one day my foreman said 
*This is the stuff! why didn’t they think of it 
sooner?’ I do not want any more cumbersome 
spray rods. My apples and peaches are clean 
and perfectly free from disease or aes: 
—Boaz, Ala. 


“‘We wish everything on the farm might work 
like the ‘Friend’ sprAguN. It is the best tool 
ever invented, for with the ‘‘Friend”’ Gun it 
requires only about one-half the time todo the 
work.” —Clayville, N. Y. 


rods and nozzles. 
It was the first gun ever made 
and the best. Ornper Topay. 


Price, postpaid, $10.00 
Dealers wanted 


. Friend” Mfg. Co. 


Gasport, N. Y. 
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mover. 


ect 
Millions of cans have been used. 


leading car 


carbon—remove it every week 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover. 


perience necessary. 


The regular use of Johnson’s Guaranteed Car- 
bon Remover will automatically eliminate most 
valve trouble and keep your motor clean, sweet 


and. at its highest efficiency. 


For sale b 


garages. 
Cars Young-it’s free. 


Established 1882 


<2 
~ 


Csesate 


of removing carbon deposits is with Johnson’s Carbon Xe- 
It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 
method without laying up your car and with much better results. 
After one application your car will run like it did the first 500 
miles—quietly and full of “pep”—and you will secure the maxi- 
mum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


# $z easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory. method 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid to be poured or 
ae into the cylinders. It contains no acids and does not 
a lubrication or interfere with the oil in the crank case. 


including the P 


HNSON'S CARBON 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the engine laxative— 
will cure 80% of engine troubles. 
of your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock. 
motor—save your batteries—cut down 
reduce your gas and oil consumption. 


Don’t wait until your motor is choked with 


You can do it 
yourself in five minutes—no mechanical ex- 


hardware, accessory dealers and 
nd for our booklet on Keeping 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.AFGRacine, Wis. 
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Top-Grafting 


HERE there are trees which pro- 

W duce poor or unprofitable fruit, 

they may be made to bear good 
fruit by top-grafting other varieties upon 
them. If it is desired to grow a good vari- 
ety which when grown in the ordinary way 
proves a failure, on account of root-killing 
or sun-scalding, it is possible to’ grow it 
successfully by top-grafting. Varieties 
which ordinarily take a long time to come 
into bearing will fruit much sooner when 
top-grafted. These are some of the most 
important results which will be secured by 
using this method. 

Up to the present time top-grafting has 
usually been done on old or bearing trees 
which produced poor fruit, and as very 
satisfactory results have been obtained 
this practice will continue to be popular 
among practical fruit growers. 

The work is done in the spring before 
growth starts, but it is possible to graft suc- 
cessfully even when the trees are coming 
into leaf, provided the scion is quite dor- 
mant, but the chances of success are much 
lessened if it is done late. As the shock to 
a large tree would be very great if all or 





nearly all the branches on which the leaves 
develop were cut off the first season, from 
three to four years should be devoted to 
removing the top of the tree. If, however, 
a large number of scions are inserted, the 
top may be changed in less time, but as a 
rule it is not wise to do it: in less than three 
years. Furthermore, a too severe pruning 
at one time will cause a large number of 
shoots to grow on the tree, and consider- 
able labor will be involved in removing 
them if many trees are grafted. Cleft 
graiting is usually adopted in top-working 
trees, it being a simple and satisfactory 


method. 
Size on Which to Graft 


The branches to be grafted should not 
exceed an inch and a half to two inches in 
diameter. If they.are larger, it is so long 
before the stub heals over that disease 
may set in. It is possible to graft larger 
branches by putting in more scions. The 
top-grafting of a large tree should be done 
with a view to having the new top as sym- 
metrical as possible, and great care should 
be exercised in selecting the branches to be 
grafted upon. After the branch is sawn 
off “he stub is cleft 4 means of a mallet 
and ‘trong knife to the depth of an inch 
and a half or two inches. It is held open 
to receive the scion by driving a wedge in it. 
Scions for use in top-grafting are cut 
from dormant wood which has been kept 
in good condition in the manner hereafter 
described. They should have about three 
strong buds and be cut wedge-shape at the 
base, one side, however, being a little thick- 
er than the other. Two scions are now in- 
serted in the cleft of the stub, with the 
wide side of the wedge on the outside, and 
thrust down until the lowest bud is almost 
on a line with the edge of the stub. The 
inner bark of both scion and stub should 
meet at some point, so that the union will 
take place readily, and this is more readily 
effected if the scion is given a slightly out- 
ward slope when inseried. When the 
wedge has been withdrawn from the cleft, 
the advantage of having the wedae-seapne 
end of the scion thicker on one side will be 
apparent, as it will,.be held much more 
tightly than if both sides were the same. 





If the scion is not a tight. fit all along 


-the importance of having them of the bet 


American Fruit Grow 


Means Profits ¥ 


By Earl W. Gage, New York 


there is something wrong in the way it 
been cut or the stub has been cleft, 
cut parts should now be covered with 
grafting wax to exclude the air and hol 
the scion in place. Cotton is also 
times wrapped around the wax in order 
hold the scion in place more effectively, }j 
both of the scions grafted on a stub groy | 
the weaker one should be removed afte | 
most of the surface of the stub has healej 
over. 


Top-Grafting Young Trees 


It is often desirable to top-graft Young 
trees, and this may be done very / 
The main branches are cut back to withing 
short distance of the trunk, and the scion 
grafted on, either by cleft or whip grafting — 
The closer the grafted part is to the oa 
the better, as the tree will be stronger thay 
if the union occurred farther out on th 
limb, since the growth of graft and seign 
may be equal. It is possible to cut off the 
whole top of the tree and graft successfully 
on the main trunk, when the tree is yo 
but, unless one is sure that the union willbe 
perfect and the top not outgrow the stock, it | 





Grafting stock in sawdust compost 


is better not to run the risk of losing th 
tree. Furthermore, if the whole top is cit 
off there will be such a growth the fimt 
season that the scions are liable to ge 
broken off. In top-grafting a young tre 
that has been planted from three to fixe 
years, it is better to take two season to 
the work, as the results will be as a rile 
more satisfactory. In top-grafting it # 
usually desirable to start with the 
sections rather than with the side branches 
It is necessary to examine the 
trees from time to time during the summé 
and remove any young shoots from th 
stocks which are interfering with thesciom. 
It is not wise, however, especially when the 
tree has been cut back severely for 
to remove all the shoots until the 
have grown considerably and furnish # 
good leaf surface. The Tolman makes! 
good grafting stock, soon securing a 


union. 
ng de 
of the 
aid on 








Preparing the Scions 
As much of the success in grafti 
pends on the condition and quality 
scions, too much stress’ cannot be | 









— pacer in the best condition at 
time of grafting. 

Scions may a cut any time after tt 
wood is well ripened in the fall and befor 
the buds start to swell in the spring. 
best time, however, is in the fall, a8 
may then be kept in the condition des 
If they are cut in cold weather in wintt 
the trees from which they are taken = be 
injured if large numbers are removed, # 
the bark is liable to split. There is less 8?) 
also in the scions at that time and thustl# 
chance of their drying up is greater @ 
if they were cut in the fall. One cant: 
tell very well in winter whether the yous, 
wood has been injured or not. 
should be cut from mong ay 9 bearings 
The wood of old trees is liable to . 
eased, and if diseased wood is used #® 
likely to produce a diseased tree 
grafted. ions should also be cut HM 
the most productive trees. Occasiont 
one or more trees of a variety will pre 
heavier crops than the others. If! 
are taken from these trees, it 1s Pi 
Continued on page 26 
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~ Four sound horses 
cost as much as a 


-_Maxwell Truck | 


AN” the Maxwell will outwork three good teams. It feeds as 


ain 


it runs. Puts in a net day’s work and piles up no expense. 

It will carry and feteh a thousand miles for a thousand 
hours at a stretch. No wagon can keep up with it—weather can’t 
hold it indoors. Never founders or flounders and never has a 
“Blue Monday” or glanders. No animal or machine its equal 
for .willing and competent service. 


Does more work, more sorts of ‘work, more hard work, more 
often under more unfavorable conditions than any carrier. 


Designed for the heaviest hauling and the hardest mauling. 


The Maxwell goes farther and faster than the biggest truck 
and travels where they can’t. 2400 pounds. Only one farmer in 
ten ever needs a heavier machine and at that only one time in ten. 
Farmers the land over are operating Maxwells because it answers 
every average purpose and costs least to own and least to operate. 
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The same type of worm drive which $5000 trucks advertise 
as their great feature. $5000 truck construction and sold with a 
$5000 truck guarantee. 10-foot loading space. Electric lights 
and generator. Chassis $1085 f o. b. Detroit. 
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Pays its way from day to day. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. Detroit, Mich, 











SPRAYERS and GARDEN TOOLS 


P  ecaredgar iach. SEEDING, thorough cultivation and efficient 
spraying will make your garden yield better. returns and 
larger profits. The SUREST WAY to CASH IN on your 
garden or orchard is to use Hudson Sprayers and Garden Tools. 


Hudson Sprayers 
Whether your requirements are large or small, 
there is a Hudson Sprayer to meet your needs. 


No. 202—Pint size . . 35c 
No. 4512—Quart size . 50c 


The most complete line of Sprayers manu- 
factured. Write for Hudson Catalog No. 14H 


and our booklet— 


“When, What and How to Spray” 


They are both free and will help you make money. ized Tank 


No. 110G—Galvan- 


No, J10B—Brass 


mieank ... .10.50 


Hudson Garden Too 


Hudson Garden Tools are furnished in any 
combination desired, either as Single-Wheel 


No. 201—Complete asshown 


Seeders and Drills, 

or Double - Wheel 
Hoes, Plows or Culti- 
vators. All attach- 
ments are inter- 
changeable and 

may be attached or 
detached as your 
needs require. For 
accuracy,simplicity, 

easy operation, long 
service and profit- 

able results, buy 
Hudson Garden 

. Tools. Send for Cat- 
$18.00 alog: No. 14H show- 


No. 205—Same as above, less Cultivator Attachments, 14.00 ing complete line, 
& your dealer does not carry Hudson Sprayers and Garden Tools, order direct from 


, Minneapolis, U. 5. A. 





Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the laruest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


ew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany.Ind. 


tbe Prramuen ot eg 
B For Restoring y and 
conty, to Oper, op] Foted Hairs 
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Bees Work 


for Nothin 
<= Phate eee 
Hi Themselves 


‘Beekeeping is the 
-hearest approach to get- 
ing something for nothing 


Pi pod 4 anaes pens net Gotten invested 
square foot occupied thana or 
poultry yard. The work iseasy if you 


THE ROOT WAY 


Root appliances enable you to re- 
move honey ouiehy and easily 











Attractive Monthly ‘Rate 
For Rooms or Apartments for the Winter 
CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENCE 
Self Service 


MEN’S GRILL 


Japanese Waiters 


ROSE. AND. CASCADE ROOMS 
Colored Waiters 


MANDARIN ROOM 


Japanese Waiters 


600 Rooms HOTEL TULLER 
$1.75 AND UP 








Top-Grafting 
Means Profits 


Continued from page 24 


that a larger proportion of the trees grafted 
with them will prove more productive than 
they otherwise would. The scions should 
be cut from the wood of the current sea- 
son’s growth, as older wood is not satis- 
factory. The buds should be well devel- 
oped and the wood thoroughly ripened. 
It is not wise to use the water-sprouts or 
young shoots which spring from the main 
ranches. or trunks for this . purpose. 
They may not be thoroughly ripened, and 
it is also possible that sprouting propensities 
may be‘thus developed in the grafted 
trees. The entire season’s growth may be 
cut off and packed cael f until required for 
grafting, when it would be cut into pieces 
from four to six inches in length each hav- 
ing three well developed buds. If growth 
has not started, scions may be cut fresh 
from the tree and be successfully grafted. 
Scions may be kept in good condition in 
moss, sawdust, sand or forest leaves. 
These materials should be slightly moist, 
yet not wet; the object being to nan # the 
scions fresh and plump without there being 
any danger of rotting. They should be 
kept in a cool cellar which is not too dry, 
when they will remain dormant until need- 
ed for grafting. 
“Reliable” wax is one of the best for 
afting, the receipt for which is: Resin, 
our parts by weight; beeswax, two parts; 
tallow, one part. Melt together and pour 


hands and pull the wax until nearly white. 
Heat before using. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL PLAY SHEDS 
By Earle W. Gage, New York 


The play shed is becoming a real neces- 
sity in all schools. This is oor true in 
rural communities, where we formerl 
thought that the children could as well 
play out in the open. It is as essential for 
the country children to have outdoor recre- 
ation in the winter as summer, and insec- 
tions where the winters are very cold and! 
wet the play shed solves the problem of 
supplying ample open-air amusement for 
the children. 

The country school play shed is built 
with open spaces on all four sides, yet snug- 
ly roofed over, having sufficient siding to 
keep out dampness and not permit the 
rain and snow to blow in. Jnside the chil- 





into a pail of cold water. Then grease the] _ 
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FREE—Our 
Monthly Bulletin 


ited each month and jf 


AN ited ex PAPER ed- 


sent to thousands of 
growers and packers 
throughout this country. 

Contains articles on the 
growing and marketing of 
fruits and other produce. 

YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS. ON A POSTAL 
Sent to us, will bring this 
monthly paper free to you. 
Get it. Learn of the prog- 
ress andj profit of other 
growers and shippers. 

Our close relations with ship- 
pers and growers throughout 
the country enable us to gather 
many ideas and hints which are 
presented in our bulletin and 
which have proved helpful to 
many. Send your name today. 
A Sample Basket—A Uni- 
versal Package Bushel Shipping 





to all users of 300 or more bas- 
kets each year. 


104 E. Jefferson Street 





ne 


Basket will be sent upon request - 


Package Sales (orp. 


| South Bend, Ind. || 








Colehesting. the Construction of a Country 
School Play-Shed in the West. Built 
by. Donated Labor and Material : 


dren may romp and amuse thernselves in 


and vegetables of all 


Catalogue mdiled on request 





the bitterest weather without endangerirg 


—— 


Hackets for Apples; Peaches, Plums, Grapes 





The Pierce-Williams Co, *°**™ #*yen, Mich. | q 








their health. 
How Play Shed was Built 


The Parent-Teacher’s association of 
Coupeville, Wash., recently discovéred a 
means of erecting a large play shed without 
much expense. An entertainment was 
ht by the school children from which 
nds were derived to purchase needed 
material which the parents could not con- 
tribute. Posts and small timbers were taken 
from the neighboring forests by citizens 
who donated their time and.labor free, and 
the shed was built in a short time. The 
wives, sisters, mothers and sweethearts 
came each day and served outdoor lunches 
for the workmen. 
In this shed entertainments are® given, 
aside from the children’s play hours. It 
serves as a sort of community: center, hav- 
ing tables and seats arranged for commu- 
nity functions. Sawdust is spread on the 
ground inside, and as this is renewed often, 
the floor is rae te ge drainage being 
supplied, Sever: Cross and war- 
time meetings have been staged here, and 
the play shed answers houatyees of a more} 
pretentious building for such meetings. 
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Red Raspberry Culture 


By A. A. Eastman, Maine 


70 DOES not love the small fruit 
_ garden? It has great delight for 
ail. It will add greatly to the 
#veness of our homes and will in- 
the love fora good home. Yet there 
many land-owners of fine homes, who 
sate buying what small fruits are 
5 their family as being cheaper 
ow and cultivate what is really 
in the home family. Now. this is 
‘eof the many sad mistakes that is being 
dein many of tlie fine homes in Maine, 
nd it is @ shame. : 
“When small fruits are so cheaply arid 
sily g! on the farm such fruits cost 
»much when purchased from the regu- 
riruit growers. Let no one commit this 
nor, It means that far less fruit will be 
{than ought to be used, simply because 
s almost too costly. 
A Good Site for Raspberries 


Now for a good site or location for the 
ot tch. The site or slope may 
tly affect the success of the ni ig The 

snberry thrives best on high land, which 
vs has good water and air drainage. 

metimes the raspberry will die on low, 
ground, and your time and cost is all 
t;afailure. Choose a high, dry location 
your house, free from witch grass. 
any other kind of weeds can be easily 
filed but witch grass will give you lots 

f trouble. 

Now select your good site near the house, 

low your garden patch, then, if this is in 

ust, put on all the green barn dressing 

ou dare to. Spread this evenly all over 
patch, then take the disc harrow and 
mow this over several times. This will 

e all chopped up fine for spring planting. 

jarrow over several times in the spring 
ore planting. Now if you get your 
ound fh the spring, use old barn dressing 

hich is all rotted down and is just ready, 
any kind of green manure has got to 
| down before the rootlets can get much 
ion and make a good showing. 
When the patch is all ready, make the 
ows some five or six feet apart, and the 
lls in these rows four feet apart. Set 
ein each hill. Set the plant down quite 
leep, four to six inches, tamp the soil down 
rd. This will shut out the air and the 
il will not dry up. Before setting the 
ants wet the roots well. Don’t set dry 
ints which will cause you some trouble— 
ot but what a few will grow. 


Care of Raspberries 


Raspberries should be planted in the 
pring when the soil is . Get good 
dants, For red raspberries, use the Cuth- 
ert which is the leading best variety, 
very prolific and the best raspberry 
it grows. The first year do not trim. 
ie second year the plants will have a good 
wth in the fall and be some six or seven 
et tall. Cut back all new canes over 
wee and one-half feet tall, to three or 
mee and one-half feet, but don’t do this 
the last of October. 
J { are not trimmed they will winter- 
the damp snows will break them 
nh and you will lose them. A short 
ine will stand more winter trouble than a 
ong cane that has not been trimmed. All 
canes must be cut out in October, and 
of the small weak canes at the same 
ve the best strong canes for the 
ext year’s crop. Where the canes are too 
the crop will be light. Give them 
Ly of room. The fruit laterals will 
rOW ON every joint, but if the ground is 
0 swa you get fruit on top of the 
usnes, Which fruit is very large and fine. 
es plenty of room and you 


3 
patch that has good care 


Ulast many years, I have now a ras 
erry patch that I set 25 years ago. It 
| good care and it responds, at ives 
nt Boe every year. So. much for 
ro, core. rasp is the most 

py of small fruits that can be raised 
eg eens. I have a neighbor who 

spberry patch in his hen yard. In 
Picked and sold raspberries from 


nf 


the berries dry. Wet berries soon mold. 
Do not pick till the dew has dried off. 
My berry pickers are school children from 
ten years old or more; they all come in the 
morning ready to work and earn some pin 
money. I find the girls make the best 
pickers. Each picker takes a row and 
pecs it clean of all the ripe fruit, and the 

oss looks after them closely, sees that they 
pick the fruit all right. Every berry in 
the basket must be whole, none green, 
broken or over ripe. If any are found, 
throw them out. Each berry must be 
perfect and fresh. Such fine looking ber- 
ries will find good prices. Such fruits will 
sell at sight without a kick at a big price. 
This is where big profits come in for all 
your extra pains and care that have been 
spent in labor. 

When you set the raspberry patch and 
let it run alone without any care, it will 
bring you a failure in the business. If you 
raise more raspberries. than you need in 
your family, let some of your children take 
them to market or peddle them out among 
your neighbors, which will encourage your 
children to love and cultivate berries for 
the profit and pleasure. 


Maine a Great Fruit State 


Maine is one of the finest fruit-growing 
states in the Union. It is one of the most 
northern states, it has the fine climate, sun, 
moisture, hills, valleys, soils, which make 
a fine fruit-growing country. Our nearby 
markets are most excellent for all fine 
fruits. 

There are many varieties of small fruits 


that are still slumbering among many good |. 


homes, and these can easily be raised. The 
strawberry, .currant, gooseberry, rasp- 
berry, blueberry, rhubarb, plums, pears, 
who does not love the delicious variety of 
fruits of our country? What is the excuse 
for this neglect? Small fruits ought not to 
slumber, which if cultivated would bring 
large returns in many homes with families 
of children. ; 

The mother of large families often 
hardly knows what to get for the next 
meal. 1095 meals, and with a family of 
seven the mother has got to hunt 7,675 
meals forall. If they had a good fruit and 
vegetable garden it would bring a great 
relief. 

The First Summer 


In starting a small fruit garden the first 
summer there is plenty of space among the 
rows of raspberries that will go loafing. 
There ‘is a fine chance for a good crop of 
vegetables. Just as well as not, grow’cab- 
bage, beets, potatoes, corn and many other 
vegetables as you see fit. And the second 
summer you can save by so doing. You 
will keep the soil well cultivated and grow 
a fine crop of vegetables at the same time 
that you are growing the raspberry 
bushes. The vegetables bring in quick re- 
turns which may be very much needed for 
the family to live on the first season. 

Allthis small fruit and vegetable culture 
depends largely on a liberal supply of 
plant food of some kind to keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil, or if it is lacking in fer- 
tility when the crops are growing you sdon 


see tg growth. 

If you want to keep your reputation up 
as a fruit grower you must raise first class 
vegetables, and your customers will soon 
learn that your goods are always first class 
and your prices the same. 


Finding a Ready Market 


When your crop is ready or about to be, 
put up a card on a post or on a tree in the 
door yard, “ Berries for Sale.” The travel- 
ing public will see this notice and it will 
bring you lots of trade and you will not 
have to hunt it. This method has 
brought me lots of trade and saved me lots 
of hard work in hunting trade. Or you can 
put a little advertisement in the local 
paper before your crops are ready for pick- 
ing, and when picking time comes you 
know just where to deliver your as 
they ripen. These little advert ents 
eave lots of trouble and bring good profit. 

Let your customers do the running and 
you simply grow fruits and wait on int d 
customers as they come along. This busi- 
ness is not for one year but for many years, 

just as long as you see fit to carry on this 
usiness. You soon mgr? yal business on 

the increase, and you have to enlarge 
berry patch to keep po wie the times. 

Be a fruit grower, and you live a happy life. 





American 
GALVANIZED 


Steel 
FENCE 
POSTS 


33%, heavier, 100% stronger. The 
material is thicker, the .post is larger. 


The design is a big improvement. 

’ The means of fastening wires are on 
the post itself, and it drives easily in 
any soil and anchors itself solidly. 
Save time, money and labor. Build 
permanent fence. Get the post that 
cannot burn and that affords light- 
ning protection. Save your stock. 
Save bother, Settle the fence post 
question for keeps. 


The improved American Steel Fence 
Posts are heavily galvanized inside 
and out after forming. The post is 
handsomely finished throughout, 
with extra heavy galvanizing below 
the ground line. 


SEE THIS POST 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Write us for special book. Dealers Everywhere 


American Steel .& Wire 
CHICAGO Company 


NEW YORK 
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Come to Albemarle County, Virginia, on the 
Eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Piedmont Section. Good enough for Jeffer- 
son—Why not You? Home of the famous 
Winesap and Albemarle Pippin apples. 
Excellent schools, including the University 
of Virginia. Two trunk line Railroads. 
You will like it in Albemarle. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


Chamber. of Commerce 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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The Golden Apples 


Tl not break 


That's a statement that will be clear to any one who examines 
the construction of the Splitdorf Spark Plug. 
Its long life is assured because the insulation (which is the vital 
feature of any plug) is of imported ruby mica, a material that 
is indestructible. 
The mica core of the Splitdorf Spark Plug simply can’t crack, 
chip or leak. Therefore, with only ordinary care, it will last 
practically forever. 
When you find SPLITDORF Piugs as regular equipment you'll 
know that the engine manufacturer is determined to give the 
purchaser the highest priced and longest lived plug made. 
Although Splitdorf Plugs cost the manufacturers more than any 
other plug they'll cost YOU no more than the ordinary plug. 
All Splitdorf Standard Plugs, except Specials, $1.00. 
There is a type of Splitdorf Plug best suited to every 
engine. Our booklet will tell you the exactly right type 
e for YOUR engine. Write for it TODAY. 
At all jobbers and dealers 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 


AERO, DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos, Impulse Starters 
and Plugoscillators 


By I. J. Condit, California 


Galy a st a Aa Brod 
wit apefruit and juiee, ; 
guised from the British or Scot 
, which is made from soy r 
phe ae grown in Spain. In} 
California marmalade and je 
oranges and grapefruit which ap 
defective in appearance, size, or; 


blished a book entitled, “The Hesper- 
ides, or About the Golden Apples,” 
illustrating the volume with many wood 
cuts of strange citrus fruits grown at that 
time and of the methods of culture prac- 
ticed by the Romans. These golden apples 
have been planted-in many countries and 
climes since the time of Ferrarius, includ- in no way impaired in quality, 
ing Spain, Palestine, South Africa, Aus- - flavor, are used. The companys 
tralia, North and South America. extensive researches to determing mah 
In California the industry began with of Aggie ¢ other orange by-pro 
their saleability. Candied opanme 
orange oil, and marmalade stock gem 
most promising at thistime. ~ © 


if 1646 a monk named Ferrarius pub- 





Another important developments 
marketing end of the. industry jig 
the: fixing of a maturity standa 
oranges. California navel ofa 
fairly mature by the first of Novey 
in order to get the benefits of hij 
growers have been accustomed & 
each other in making early g 
Oranges were quite commonly p 
grass green, put into a heated, 
mosphere er sweat room to dg 
yellow color, and shipped off tof 
market. Such oranges were att 
appearance but sour and disappg 
taste. One sample was usually 
and the demand for more navelom 
drop off. The early shippers 
excellent returns, but his neighbor 
had been more conscientious, ha 
his fruit-until the effects of a démor 
market had somewhat passed @ 
growers therefore appealed to 
Department of Agriculture, wh 
vestigators in the field to work ¢ 
ard of maturity for oranges. Inthem 
time inspectors of the Pure Food’ 
seized six cars of California oral 
grounds that the fruit was artil 
ored, and after rewrapping 
wrappers marked wawented tt 
auction. After this the pack 
used wrappers bearing the 
ficially colored” and -went Tight) 
shipping green, sweated fruit, @ 
spectors were werless. > ret 
would remove the wrappers, pilem@ 
up for sale, so that the ultimat 
was deceived after all. : 
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Oranges are produced in California from San 
Diego to Shasta County, a north and south 
distance of four hundred and fifty miles. It 
is a. peculiar fact that there are orange or- 
chards in California in the same latitude as 
New York City and Lincoln, Neb. 





the establishment of the chain of missions ight | 


along the coast, from San Diego on the 
south to Sonoma on the north. In 1841 
orchards of seedling trees were established 
near Los Angeles, but it was not until 
1886 that a car load of fruit was shipped 
east. The lure of the “golden apples” has 
attracted many men of business ability to 
California, and the success of the industry 
is in no small degree due to the calibre of 
the men engaged in the growing and han- 
dling of the fruit. When the shipments of 
all citrus fruits reached a total of 5,000 
cars in 1893-94 the general fear was ex- 
pressed that there would soon be an over- 
production, and that the market could not 
? possibly absorb such an immense quantity. 
When in 1897-98 the shipments totaled 
15,000 cars the same cry was heard, and 








As a result of the data accumula 
the government investigators, Mi 
gestion was made that a standart 
parts of total solids to one pi 


The Sprayer 
Expert 
Demonstrators 
Use 


Goulds 
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Barrel 
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‘Good in Every Respect 


“T have used the Goulds ‘Pomona’ Barrel Sprayer for six years,” says 
J. A. Bingamam, Pillow, Pa., “‘and it is giving perfect satisfaction— 
good in every respect—having sprayed an average of 6,000 trees for 
myself and neighbors.” The ““Pomona”’ will supply two leads of hose 
and four nozzles. Connect it with a Goulds Fig. 1613 Jack 

and you have an efficient, low-priced power sprayer. 


GouLbs SPRAYERS 
Al D AND POWER 
are made by the largest manufacturers of farm 
wide, pumps in the world. And we guaranjee that 
*Pomona”’ every Goulds Sprayer will satisfactorily perform 
the work for which we recommend it. Nearly 50 
styles and sizes: Hand and Knapsack Sprayers for the 


odd job and the home garden; Barrel Sprayers for the 
small orchard; Power Sprayers for the big commercial orchard. 


‘Tell us the size-of your orchard and the spraying conditions; 
our Engineering Service Department will advise you in the 
selection of the right sprayer for your work. Ask also for 
our free booklet, ““Hand and Power Sprayers.’”’ Write today. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Works—Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Boston 
58 Pearl St. 


Philadelphia 
111 North 3rd St. 


Houston 
1001 Carter Bldg. 


New York Chicago 
16 Murray St. 12-14 §. Clinton St. 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 
636 Henry W. Oliver Bldg. 3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg 











Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower . 
- When Writing to Advertisers |... 
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again in 1904-05 when 30,000 cars were 
shipped. Now that the annual eutput is 
around 50,000 cars, conservative men are 
not fearful of the future, but optimistic 
over the results of co-operative marketing 
and efficient distribution. 

So much has been said and written | 
about the California orange industry that. | 
some may have the impression that there 
is nothing more to be learned and no new 
discoveries to be made. To those people 
let me say that the field for new investi- 
gations and research in citriculture, as in 
practically all lines of horticulture, has 
barely been scratched. Some of these 
newest developments are of considerable 
importance, as I shall try to show. 


New Developments 


As in many other industries, the war has 
stimulated development of the citrus 
industry along certain lines, especially in 
the production of by-products. Several 
companies have been producing citric acid, 
oils, extracts, jellies, and marmalades for a 
number of years, but the demand for the 
latter product by the British armies led the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange -to 
recognize the possibilities of the market, 
and in 1918 a subsidiary organization was 
formed known as the Exchange Orange 
Products Company, with a million dollars 
capital. Two factories, one at San Dimas 
and one at Anaheim, are now produci 
orange marmalade at the rate of three soli 
carloads a week, each car containing 33,000 
pounds. The California product-is essen- = 2 
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“When the Boy comes Home 


He has seen a lot of the world since he first put 
on a khaki uniform. 


He has become used to city and army life + 
electric lights, running water, shower baths, and 
all that sort of thing. 


The old farm will look mighty good to him as he 
swings through the gate. 


But it must be kept looking good. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Provides just the comforts and conveniences necessary to 
make the young folks stick to the farm. 


Electric light throughout the house and barn —running 


water everywhere—power to operate the washing machine, 
cream separator, churn, grindstone, etc. 
A complete electric light and power plant for 


farms and Country homes, self-cranking.—air- | §ayes so much time and labor that it actually pays for itself. 
cooled—ball-bearings—no belts—only one place 


_ 0 Oil—Thick Plates, Long Lived Battery Over 70,000 satisfied users. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO. 
“MAKERS OF DELCO-LIGHT PRODUCTS” 


’ 
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The Golden Apples GP ? i paaa 


law has been fairly effective, but did not | - S 
prevent sweating of vat entirely, — : ~~ = 

many n oranges tested 8 to 1. It is () o a ee 

- it T probable that the legislature will soon 1 i ea : 

rul r sp amend the statute so that oranges which Rierttee! 6 x | 

reach the 8 to 1 test must also be 40 or 50 ZN RS tee 

0 E F per oot yellow or rete 3 ‘ E f Pa 

While government regulation, then, is 

n ver y arm” responsible for better marketing condi- 

tions, the most progressive steps taken to 

ate “That is the latest slogan, and we call aes oe eer agg is pc 

PRET. $ it a good one. Of all the places in the hee de. ae ig of inveriigetion: into the : 

Fe ON Eat Vey world, a farm should be headquarters causes of the unprofitableness of some or- Gascon cal other work aii mi 
ame mcr 5 for vegetables and fruit, * * * * * I¢ chards and of the actual decadence of oe Os Equipment Fits: 


Overland 


requires but little judgment and skill to plant a fruit tree and carry ceobinnpiee aig whee 0 a slities of ind Fordson Dodge Re 
¢ . - $ ? ie 
it to bearing age. This doesnot refer to ‘expert care but to good ie gr niall tania, Brae in 1910. In Simple ty connect tenor taney 
trees which bear good fruit. Apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry and 1913 a study of a navel orange grove near aero tote seo 
quince.” —Rural New- Yorker Editorial, Dec. 28, 1918. Highland, kaph, panel vee mags m.| 
: ca facts: the yield from the 1525 trees vari 
Make up your planting list at once fromthe Nursery Book of from nothing to 426 poun is ot trek per aN RENC 
. ‘se tree; the trees that bore less than 150 
pounds of fruit were maintained at a loss, 
while those yielding more than 150 
pounds paid a profit; there were 490 trees 
or 32 per cent that yielded less than 150 
“The Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” pounds of fruit; this loss was made up by 
the profits from the next 646 trees, that is, 
Over 30 years so, we introduced the practice of budding all Harrison Fruit 
| the profit from 42 per cent of this grove 
Trees from carefull uy selected bearing trees. ‘This practice is still a big factor in _ was required to offset the loss sustained by 
their success. Besides they are healthy, hardy andtrueto name. Our Test Orchard 32 per cent; seventy-four per cent of the 
for Peaches is recognized by fhe U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
e' y P gr ove therefore gave neither profit nor 
Evergreens break the force of winter winds and provide cheerful green through- ; this leaves the net income to be 
out the winter. Plant our Spruce, Arbor Vitae, Retinisporas, derived from 389 trees, or 26 per.cent of 
Cedars and Hemlocks. We dig them with root balls, which the grove. 
we wrap with burlap to prevent exposure. Our Thunberg’s Tree Records 
Barberry and California Privet are valuable for hedges. OS POE SNR EE SS 


R.-f = need our Grapes, Strawberries and other records were suggested, the owner made 
a . the statement: “Well, that might be all 

practical fat spenten wie y Deak foie. of right for some sections, but my trees are 

Write for your copy today—free. bearing all the fruit they ean possibly 

hold.” However, he was induced to num- method for canning fruits and 


= aii Nurseries ber the trees and keep a record of the in- dorsed by U.S. Government. Add 
dividual trees. To his surprise he found’ ings this year! Write now for full 


Berlin, Maryland KosTer's SPRUCE at the end of three years’ time, that 14 ROYAL SUPPLY COMPAS 
per cent of the trees were carried at an 248 West Fourth St. ; 
actual profit to himself, 38 per cent were 
just paying expenses, while the remaining 
48 per cent were carried at an actual loss, 
The unprofitable trees were therefore 
budded over with buds taken from the high 


yielding trees. 

Such examples might be multiplied ' - i rr 
many times, not only in the case of orange | Hi 

orchards, but of lemon and grapefruit or- 
chards as well. It is a common practice 
now to mark trees with the block number, 
row number, and tree number, so that rec- 
ords may be kept of their performance. 
|The drone trees can thus be eliminated 
either by replanting or top working. The 
exchange has recognized the importance of 
this work and established a Bud-supply 
Department through which growers and 
nurserymen can get selected buds from | ¢ < 
desirable mother trees at 3c a bud to “Reo” Coeninas Sided { Shinals, V6 ap, ( 
members and 3 4c a bud to non-members. frag, Bi pts Taye rae ro G 2 














The California enn ce Club has mee at Rock Facto 
on record as favoring the elimination of the |: 
poor, seedy type of the Marsh grapefruit Edwards “Reo” Metal Si 
by budding over the trees producing such cost outlast three ordinary r 
fruits with buds taken from the best se- in aa aya Fast 
lected types available in California. This 
whole matter is therefore one of conserva- 
tion and of ate th up the yield of the 
whole orchard to the yield of the best 
trees. It does not improve the existing 
bev ee wig — Reed best 
‘ ” eatures of yield, texture, and quality. 
‘There and Back” Before Breakfast The prospects for a golden reward from 
the production of these golden apples are 
A 28 mile trip in 2 hours—that’s what the Traffic does with a 4000 Ib. load as bright as ever. To be a. succes 
for 60 cents worth of gasoline and cuts the hauling cost with teams more than producer a person must combine business 
half—and no more days lost by pulling up to the farm at sundown. ability with industry, knowledge of cul- 


The delivery of milk, for instance, is as vital as its production. Have you pes sc ands generous unt of 


ever ae the cost of hauling it with every other cost in producing it? Do (GIS rERe 
it, and the Traffic will point the way to extra profits in handling it and your ‘th f Gap . 
other farm products. 2 ACCOUNTING FOR TASTES 2 int ae 


a 

















‘Insurance Compas 
The Traffic is the lowest priced 4000 Ib. capacity truck in the world. Quan- You may talk about your oranges, Gives 400-Caneis ae 


tity production has made the “Traffic” low price possible. Your apricots and such; 
ae . _ You may sing the peach’s praises 


Till you know you've sung too much; 
With ite heart 60 sweet and red; 
i so sweet an . 
Traffic Motor Truck Corporation You may boast the Concord’s flavor 
St. Louis U. S. A. When its fumes are in your head; 








Write for catalog and information today. 








Largest exclusive builders of 4000 Ib. capacity trucks in the world. There are fruits of foreign flavor, 
We want a dealer in every city, town and village in the country. There are fruits of foreign name, 
Wire for the territory you want. ‘Which have their fond, blind devotees, 
= Bo, alae atian ew ate. 
u who si 
Pegg tare hye -¥ Louis ag Where shine and shadow sapien. 
Can fill my cup with joy serene 
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Bulletins . 
orth Reading 


eberries and Currants, Bulletin 207, 
X, Agricultural Experiment Station, 

University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Saag Fruits, Bulletin 313, Ohio ~ - 

Experiment Station, Wooster, 
yms and Cherries, Bulletin 212, Agri- 
Experiment Station, Purdue a 
, Lafayette, Ind 

Strawberry Varieties and Cultural Hints, 
letin 200, Vol. XX, Agricultural Ex- 
ment Station, Purdue University, 


wrote sil i fayette, Ind. 
ee ‘Varieties of Blackberries and Raspber- 
ane Fits: with Notes on Their Care, Bulletin 
: Vol. XX, Agricultural Experiment 
Buick he jon, Purdue niversity, Lafayette, 


' Varieties of Fruits for Indiana Planting, 
Oe ural Experiment Station, Purdue 
# a. Lafayette, Ind. 
Peach Growing in Indiana, Circular 69, 
tural Experiment Station, Purdue 
niversity, Lafayette, Ind. 

"he Farm Garden in the North, Farm- 
_ ets’ Bulletin 937, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

| Fruit Growing in Kansas, Extension 
‘Bulletin 16, State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kas. 
Fall Lamb Feeding, Bulletin 170, Agri- 
Itural Experiment Station, University 
of Nebraska, wi secile: Neb. 
” Peach Growing in Pennsylvania, Exten- 
#ion Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 10, Department of 
ag ‘Agricultural Extension, State ollege, Pa. 
‘The Home Orchard, Circular 13, Ex- 
n Service, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 

i Home Orchard Variety Lists, Circular 

» 2, Extension Service, Alabama Rely: 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala 

‘The Apple in Pennsylvania, Bulletin 
128, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
State College, Pa. 

Fruits, Trees and Shrubs for lowa 

, Extension Bulletin, 27, Agricul- 
oy xtension Department, State Col- 
of Agriculture, Ames, Ia 

Machinery for Cutting Firewood, Farm- 

Bulletin 1023, United States Depart- 
‘Ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A Study of the Effects of Freezes o: on 
Citrus in California, Bulletin 304, A 
oa Experiment Station, Berkeley 


Straining Milk, Farmers’ Bulletin 1019, 
hited States s Department of Agriculture, 
‘ashington, D Mot 
Monthiy Bulletin, Volume VIII, No. 1, 
Beste: =. ee, of Horticulture, Sacra- 
» Ca 
Varieties of Fruit for West Virginia, 
Cireular 46, College of Agriculture, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 
Small Fruits for the Home, Circular 214, 
of Agriculture, Morgantown, wW. 
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362, Agricultural College Experi- 
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Ir sages Experiment Sta- 
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rown Gall Injury in the Orchard, Bul- 
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a ircular Experi- 
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IFTEEN million dollars worth of “Z" Engines are 

on over 200,000 farms—proving a remarkable engine 
service. The new 14 H. P. “Z"—just perfected — 
completes a line of [KEROSENE] engines—1)4 H. P. 
to 15 H P.—all of which merit the keenest interest of : 
every farmer. The rare combination of scientific design 
—fool- proof construction— efficient operation— lowest 
possible fuel cost — certainly establishes the supremacy 
of the “Z”. - Go to your dealer—see the “Z"—then 
youll quickly learn why progressive dealers feature 
the “Z”’ line after comparing it with all others. 








(iso runs on 
Distillate Throttling Governor— Built-In Oscillating Magneto : 


Coal Oil Prices, 134 H. P, $61.00—3 H. P. $100.00 
6 H. P. $179.00 


or 
Gasoline F. O. B. Factory 


Fairbanks, Morse & ©. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 








Berek Cal. 
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Represent Us in Your Territory 


Within the next few months you can make a lot of extra 
money soliciting subscriptions for the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. We will make you an exceptionally attractive 
offer now. WRITE TODAY FOR TERMS. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court; Chicago 
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The Logical Tractor For 
Orchard Work 


@ isvre Avery 5-10 H. P. and 8-16 H. P. Tractors give you the 


ideal power for orchard cultivating. 


Low enough for good 


cléarance under the trees and powerful evough to pull a usual size Cuitiva- 


tor. They are built for tractor work. 


The Avery 5-10 H. P. Tractor is the 
lowest priced tractor built. It sells 
for .00 f.0.b. Peoria. It is just 
the thing for doing all the work on 
small farms and the light belt and 
traction work on large farms. 


The Avery 8-16 H.P. Tractor has the 
Avery Perfected Opposed Motor and 
patented sliding frame transmission. 

This motor is said to be the ‘‘ Finest 
Power Plant on Wheels.’’ It is equip- 
ped with renewable inner cylinder 


walls, adjustable crankshaft bear- 
ings, gasifiers that turn kerosene 
or distillate into gas and burn itALL, 


_and many other exclusive features. 


The complete Avery line also in- 
cludes four larger sizes of tractors— 
a size for every sizé farm—the Avery 
Motor Cultivator, and a size graia 
thresher and plow for every size 
tractor. Write for new,complete 1919 
Avery Catalog and get ALL the 
facts. Address: 


AVERY COMPANY, && 8828 8 lowaSt,, PE EPORIA, ILL. 


Pens lipase, SS 
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when the subsoil is broken up 


with Atlas 


Farm Powder—is told in this ities from A, 


J. Pirkle, Buford, Ga. : 
“I subsoiled 2 piece 


of my land in March by blasting and that 


season it produced 102 bushels of corn to the acre. Previously 
it has been making 35 to 40 bushels. In November that year 
it was sowed to wheat and produced $4 bushels to the acre.” 


Atlas Farm Powder costs little in comparison 


with the benefits that it 
“Better Farming with 


roduces. Our book, 





tlas Farm Powder,"’ 





tells you how to blast the subsoil, blast beds 
for trees, clear land, make ditches and do 
many other kinds of farm work quickly, 
easily and economically. 

Mail the coupon now (or send us a post card 
mentioning this paper) and we will mail you 
a copy the new, 120-page edition of 
**Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder’’ 
—the up-to-the-minute farmer’s guide to the 


use of explosives. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Dealers everywhere, Magazine stocks near you. 


Atlas Farm aim 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
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A Record Yield of $58,366 


ILLIAM F. UDELL, son of Fos- 
ter Udell, deceased, writes me 
that he has just sold his crop of 

Baldwin apples, amounting to 8,338 bar- 
rels, at $7.00 per barrel, to J. L. Branch of 
, N. Y., the total receipts yielding 
$58,366. ’ ‘The apples were barreled with- 
out sorting just as they were picked from 
the trees, and as I understand, the buyer 
er for the storage. 
I visited this orchard fifteen years ago. 
It was yielding good profitable crops at 
that date. This famous orchard is on a 
farm embracing 150 acres. The above 
astonishing $58,366 was not all of the rev- 
enue of this farm, for in addition to the 
apples Mr. Udell produces pears, cherries 
and plums, which added several thousand 
dollars to his revenue. Think of this you 
who are looking for an opening in business. 
Is not a prosperous apple orchard better 
than a gold mine? 
One Hundred Fruit Trees on-Every 
Farm 


This is the suggestion of a prominent 
rural publication. We certainly could not 
advise the average farmer to plant half of 
his farm to apple trees, to cherry trees, to 
plum or pear trees, but there are few who 
could not improve their financial condition 
by following this slogan of 100 fruit trees 
on every farm. This means of course on 
every farm that is located in a fruit grow- 
ing district, as most American farms are. 

As it requires about 50 apple trees to 
plant an acre, the man who has 100 fruit 
trees must have about two acres devoted 
to orcharding. These two acres should be 
given cultivation. This does not mean 
that the orchards should be kept as free 
from grass and weeds as an onion bed or a 
straw y bed. 

The orchard will thrive if plowed to a 
depth not deeper than four-inches with a 
gang plow or ordinary plow early in the 
season, riot later than June first. Then if 
a disc harrow is run over the land every 
four weeks until August, when all cultiva- 
tion should cease, the orchard can be kept 
in a-good growing condition. ‘There are 
many who give much more cultivation 
than this but it is not absolutely necessary. 
Indeed it is possible to grow crops of fruit 
without any cultivation, but this is not 
advisable. It is profitable to give the 
trees an 2 aerigage to produce good speci- 
mens of fruit. Every man who has an 
orchard of 100 fruit trees must have some 

— device if he intends to grow first 
class fruit. 


Work for Returning Soldiers 


Our soldier boys get much advice as to 
what occupations they shall adopt on their 
return to civil life. Surely no one ean set- 
tle this matter for different individuals 
with different tastes and inclinations and 
different opportunities. Many will go 
back to their former work, which includes 
bookkeeping, clerkships, schoolteaching, 
hardware merchants, grocers, dry g 
insurance, real estate, etc. It is expected 
that many farmers’ boys will go back to 
the farm. 

I urge those who have an inclination for 
fruit growing that they take up this inter- 
esting and profitable pursuit. Even if 
they do not see fit to devote their entire 
time to fruit growing, I advise that they 
make it an adjunct of farming. Fruit 
growing, always profitable under good 
management, has during the past few 
ee proved more profitable than ever 

efore. This is particularly true of the 
small fruits such as raspberries, blackber- 
ries, turrants, grapes. One thing in favor 
of growing small fruits is that t ey come 
into béaring soon after planting. I do not 
advise any one to commence fruit growing 
in a large way. It is far better to begin 
vie a small planting and increase as you 
Much upon 





experience. 
whether you are located in a fruit growing 


‘farmer. 


section of the country. There are Ipel 
ities even in New York state where fri. 
growing cannot be profitably pur od 
owing to the shortness of the seasong 

the severities of the winters. ef 


A Little Learning Dangerous 

A movement is on foot in the Mets odist: 
church to instruct clergymen rr 
and fruit growing so that the will be 
to instruct the members of their church 
in regard to improved culture of the ; 
This is something that I have favored fy 
many years past but I have foreseen { 
difficulties. There is so much to learn on 
the farm through personal experience jy, 
planting, cultivating, harvesting andy 

eting, it would be almost impossible 
matter. how brave the attempt, to make 
the cler, en effective as teachers of (i 
cultivation. I fear that the clergymanthy 
instructed would be a dangerous adyi 
owing to his lack of personal experienc, 
I fear that he would have the reputation 
of being what is called a book farm, 
But here is something that is practical 
and which I recommend, and that is thit 
all clergymen plant in their gardens a few 
trees, vines and small fruit plants and thi 
gain some personal experience wits ; " 
products,.a subject which is but s 
understood or appreciated by the ay 
A rural pastor should at 
possess enough knowledge of farmin, 
fruit growing to enlist the sympathiet 
the farmers and to make them feel th i 
has some interest in the life work ¢ 
parishioners. 


High Priced Clover Seed : 

The last price that I saw qt o 
clover seed was $26.00 per bush i 
about three times the ordinary price, 
What are farmers going to do for clo 
seed and how can farmers make the mm 
of a little clover seed if they cannot al 
to buy the usual amount? phen are i 
easy questions to answer, n pas yea 
clover seed has been cena’ by 
on hard ground without any tenn 
make a seed bed for it. The usual methi 
is to sow the clover seed broadcast in em 
spring on land planted to rye or It 
By this process only a small portion of 
clover seed grows, and this small por 
is the few seeds that drop into some @ 
or cavity of the soil and happen to bea 

ered just deep eno to couse oa 
tion and continued life. If after sowing 
clover seed in spring, ‘the ground, é 
occupied by wheat and rye, is h 
it will add greatly to the success 
seeding to clover. Some will consider™ 
harrowing injurious to the wine or Nt 
but if in prime condition harrowing m@ 
be a help to the wheat and rye crop. 7 
it on a small area. 


~ 


Fifty Bushels of Apples From One™ 
This question is often asked: Howml 
fruit is it possible for one apple te? 
yield? ic 
Stephen K. Mast, of Everson, Pa., Wm 
me that from one tree of the Gra 
apple he has picked 50 bushels of ital 
one season. Here is something aston 
I had in my dooryard a Baldwin 
tree which one year produced 36 b 
of apples. Think of the quantity o 
supplied by one apple tree, the com 
which originally was infinitesimal? 
which, aside from its a é 
object of beauty in foliage 
and when decorated wit a beat 
tinted fruit. There are many familie 
think themselves well supplied with 
if they eat a barrel during the yes 
here is a.man who reports 50 bush 
one tree in one season. This seems @ 
incredible, but our bag eam 
lutely reliable in his statement. 
fruit grower of large ience ai 
ee le but ' 
quince, plum and ‘He has 


aa 
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cents per half peck, and sold 
“ao les at 20 cents per half 
ne PP tin 1918 sold the Banana 
4 8 ,40 conts per half peck. Here is|- 
that we are living in a coun- 
produces fine fruits almost 
Fruits that we can grow 
with put little attention, in Europe 
under glass at an expense 
es of a dollar each, as is the case} — 


My First Sale of Berries 
n a child on the farm on which I 
us born, I made many attempts at al : 
wherries were my princi 
as shed cn lew land. tas 
beds was often a fail- 
cceeded in getting what 
Jered a large crop of fruit. Having 
wy baskets, and never having seen | = 
a thing, I picked the small cro of | Bay 
s in tin pans and carried them 
p market in a university town seven 
distant, the tin milk pans still doing 
the work of baskets. I knew nothing 
u fruit, nor did I know what 





of @ hotel which was full of people | 
to the commencement exercises of | & 
ne Tipsbveraity. The proprietor of the| & 


anxious to purchase the berries | & w Sec 
ft asked for my price. I hesitated some | = me UNIVER 
time but finally blurted out ten cents a SAI 


na hotel kee said he would | = 
=. ‘ll. He sonia probably have and the new 


Spied ims proud and pes toy lm ae Moline 10 Foot ee Binder 


in fron 























homew ~~ ie 
i : secured from a at Spa ag i ae ‘ractor running 3 
m arn ae ov. ee Meg iN sm Rous wth ane mam ne Soh a opie 
: ye =3h aie pin og wt i 
Treatment of Manure : ; pe ler pepe of . of pulling rp 6k binde 
caren fer There are hut few subjects of greater in- in- of ereater pore ont o4 in when i tii 
the fruit grower, farmer or ; efore—this 2 ; Cochor. "Ong 
cll than the Rc anvedie amoed stable Bt contola both tractor pie i ess evan aly outfit 
mana more easily an out gon shwenp 
> eee a ray fe half of the eee ef fae od SSE | ee pon ronan TE way horse deown 
ee at; la of the value of ae mae i lost. “The ae as . A — Hyatt Roller Bearings "Mine Tractor Werks Year ‘Round 
| wre test loss occurs where horse manure is = eee #3 “aay a ey te in ; ms Meer begresting you yo yen a 
yup m out and exposed to the weather ns) NR RBA ese tah a ee ; ees 
m feel thit#iiiRend allowed to heat. But where the man- much. Fees Hinze Yessir 
e work ¢ “qe accumulates in the barnyard exposed harvest, etc. red ape ome 


ix ——— Eleva a le ilies Genes 
is nearly or as mu case 
The mort certain method of cohserving pen J botltrsctr and umpteen rm the 
he ingredients of stable manure is to draw pos 
Stat. The next best plan is it > eet toe ee 
pon the field. The next best plan is to expense, converted into a hea country are pro ery’ 
it in a tank under cover if possible, fe vel pepehanie f tnd seient © toe sleep mocde, thane practically 
it not possible the tank can be placed wromaoonind ‘ 


epecmenar la as ine Genin Binder 


Moline F Plow "low Company, Moline, , Illinois 


ufacturers of Quality Farm 
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ra 


vhetke all the constituents of manure 

r of sheep, swine, cattle or horses. 

“reason why manure is not stored 

and considerately is that a 

t many people do not f appreciate | | 

value of stable manure. is manure 

juld not be considered valuable only for 

le nutriment it contains. I have seen a 

id enriched by the application of stable 

nure where but a sprinkling of the well- 

pied Manure was employed, the : 
ty too small to help noticeably ae ha by 

: contained in the manure it- 

A greater aid than this is secured by 

application of manure through the 

of this fertilizer in the soil as a breed- 

benefici germs. 


: 
| 
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Profits for Strawberry Growers 
Tam informed by an expert in growing 


err 8a he ar ha $160 has Opportunity Knocks at Your Door 


ze planted to strawberries. He the 

he of a man who has $1,200 
fom % of an acre of strawberries and of sent 

me tan who realized $592.50 from We have a number of agents who are If you want to double your presen 


are big figures and are liable to| earning $25.00 to $75.00 per week depend- @ earnings write us for our Salary and Ex- 


rey i torent owe Poe ing entirely on the amount of time they %# penses paid proposition. No experience 


at. with ae cece vote ones give to our proposition. necessary. Pleasant work for men or women. 
. an m™m : : 


ough ee and Mrs ogee the 
vl, there searcely any limit uan- : . 
Address Circulation Dept. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Jil. 

















For All the Fruit Grower’s Hauling 


| a kind of hauling that needs to be done about a 





fruit farm can be rage more economically by the use 

of the Trailmobile. rovides the least expensive 
of all hauling methods to oe the product to the railroad or 
the distant city market. 

It may be used behind a truck or passenger car—and it 
increases the cost of operation only about 10 per cent. That 
means the truck load is doubled, the driver gets twice as 
much done with no more effort, ‘and the cost is increased 
almost nothing. 

The ordinary farm wagon body can be fitted to the Trail- 
mobile or a special body designed for the special needs of a 
particular business may be suppli 

The Trailmobile is built like a ‘eck with truck axles, 
truck frames, and truck springs to carry truck loads at truck 
speeds, It tracks perfectly and does not sidesway. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 


The Trailmobile Company 
507-527 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, O. 
Contractors to the U. S. Government 


The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 
SIZES 
Four Wheel Trailers 
1,250 Ibs. 
1,500 Ibs. 
2,000 Ibs. 
3,000 Ibs. 
4,000 Ibs. 
7,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 
Semi-trailers 
3,0001 bs. 6,000 Ibs. 

,000 Ibs. 


Bodies for every 
Business 
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This tiny,sap-sucking insect, 
scarcely larger thanapin-head, 
is destroying apple profits all 
overthecountry. Feeding with 
its sharp, mosquito-like bill,. it 
causes p wine » deformed, un- 
marketable fruit. Curls aoars 
Weakenstrees. Spray with 


Black Leaf 40. 


4O% NICOTINE 


and control Aphis, Red Bug, Leaf Hopper and other soft- 
bodied, sucking insects. Aphisismaking; its eae 
many sectionsforthe firsttime. Regarded — 3 
ers as the most destructive applei scone by many ap 
duces thousands in a few weeks. Spray wth Black 
Leaf 40 and save ip profits. Can be used with 
} sulphur, arsenate of lead, bordeaux and ps te nove as 
—— or may be used separately, spre as 
7; with water. Costs only about ace per 
gallon dil Sion for the trees. Recommended by agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. Send for 
‘bo when and oes d h 
an to an 
nh vegetables from the these probt killing | -en soa i 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 





WRITE FOR CATALOG OF FULL LINE 


JOHNSON DUSTERS 


nusac ed 
DUST SPRAVER jUFACTURING CO. 


PIONEERS OF DUSTING METHOD 
1228 W. OTH STREET 


KANSAS City, Mo. 





Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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South African 
Fruit Notes 


(From the South African Fruit Grower.) 


The Cape Agricultural Association held 
its fifth annual congress on October 10th. 
The President, Mr. C. W. H. Kohler, 
made an address in which he.dwelt upon 


for fruit growing and urged that measures 
should be taken to facilitate the getting 
of information by would-be. purchasers. 
He also pointed out that the results of 
co-operation in allied industries should be 
a lesson to the fruit growers to combine 
for their mutual interests. 


At this meeting it was urged that a min- 
ister should be appoin whose whole 
time should be devoted to the fostering 
and the organized distribution of the com- 
merce of the country. The Minister of 
Agriculture should devote his entire time 
to the fostering and expansion of the pro- 
ductive side of agriculture. It was re- 
marked that the farmers had to look over- 
seas for their future trade. A discussion 
of the matter resulted in the resolution to 
ask for the appointment of a Minister of 
Production and Distribution. 


citrus fruits, but of getting them to the 
markets. When facilities are improved 
the Rhodesian growers will become serious 
competitors with growers in the South 
African Union. Another serious competi- 
tor of the future was expected to develo 
in the great plateau of Bihe, which thoug 
at present undeveloped, is known to have 
a splendid, fertile, well-watered soil, prac- 
tically stoneless. In addition, fruit. will 
there ripen earlier than in the.Union and 
Lobito Bay offers this district such a con- 
venient harbor that fruit from Bihe could 
get to London nearly two weeks in advance 
of that. from the Union. 
the growers were called upon to realize 
that, though at present competition among 
neighbors was keen on account of the in- 
creased production of fruit, yet eventually 
co-operation rather than competition must 
be practiced to uphold the position of the 
ea ee in supplying the European markets 
wit it. 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT NOTES 


(From the Australian Fruit World.) 


ne of the Currant vines has been 
at the setting of the fruit is good, 
that given suitable conditions record 





: od should be harvested. 


The large consignments of ,Bananas 
which reach Sydney every fortnight from 
Fiji indicate the immense demand and 


reason why the bulk of this demand cannot 
be met by the Banana districts of Queens- 
land and the Tweed River if only growers 
would plant larger areas, organize, and 
place the whole trade, from the production 
to the marketing, on a thorough business 


footing. 


What has been done by the Fiji and Ja- 
maica Banana-growers can just as easily 
be done in Queensland and the Tweed 
district when rational labor conditions are 
again resumed. ‘ 


Several cool stores have been erected by 
the Government throughout Victoria, but 
about two years ago the Government de- 
cided that the experimental stage was 
passed, and that they would build no more 
cool stores, but would advance money to 
the growers to build their own. In the 
Fruit. Act, passed last year, provision was 
made for advances to be ma 
ies of bona fide fruit growers ‘for the erec- 
tion and equipment of cool stores, packing 
sheds, canneries, etc. 


The export of fruit was reduced to an in- 
finitesimal extent during the war. The 
British Govermnent has now lifted the 
embargo, and it is to be hoped that the 
export of fruit will increase, and become a 
big trade, as it bade fair to do before the 
war. There should be reciprocal trade with 
United States and Canada, too. Not only 
will the trade extend as regards — 
but in the light of experience it 
profitable to ship Pears, also Plums: the de- 
velopment of the export of sig fruits is 





only a matter of time. 


the large unused acreage that is suitable |ing Work S 


For this reason |- 


American Fruit @ 


SEND 


MONEY 


The famous U.S. Army My 
Worn by 300,000 satisfied 
No! Not one penny of money in advance—gniua 
and address and our famous American § 
hoes come to you by insured 

These shoes are such marvelous vale 
made, and the price saves you so much, weld 
keep them, THAT IS WHY WE CAN } cE ¥g 


ASTOUNDING | 
FFER! ‘ 


i? 


pepeas 
e! HE 


Se ond pap 

The difficulty of Rhodesian growers to- 
day is not that of producing crops of oa beck and we 
boy: 


Boys ~sizes 2% to 3% Price $3.35} 
Youths ~ sizes 1-14%and2 Price 3,15 
Little Gies—sene to 13% Price 285 
Men's —sizes6 tol2 Price 3.65 Mal 

Be sure and give size and number of shoes and ‘ty 


shy 


rae Ee ea et PRI HYG +7 
AMERICAN SHOE & rib 


Dept. F-540 
124-6-8 North La Salle St., 


HEAT YOUR # ' 





RA Ones iperrrat v‘ 





Big lo ala 7 
ST a, re na 


sizes and p Comp! 

ner Suppli yp oday for 
showing photograp actual users in your! 
F. S. STAHL, Box 64, QUINCY 





popularity of the Banana; and there is no }- 


———$“ Pr otect Your! 


Birds will eat fi 
stroying your a 
the birds by puttial 
houses made 19 
bored out with bam 
35c each, three for§t { 
Saco Mig. G, ’ 


PLANTS SEEDS_R0 RC 


Complete assortment of hardy Nd 
grown Berry Plants, Garden 3 
Roots. Strickly first class. True 
Prices.reasonable. Catalog sent® 


A. R. WESTON & CO, 

















e to compan-|j 


SAVE THE T 
a SOP Aa 


‘SOAP 


Contains nothing polsonow® 
lants 


sore “ 





JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 2111 - 15 E. Susqudiat 


The Threshing Pr 


Solve d Threshes cowpeas and 


the ek sear wh 











chine. Nothing tse. machit 
meet demand, . organ, 4 
geet ghey Booklet 55 free. 
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iteurs Grew: 
Strawberries 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER:  - 
sars old, have a family of three 
“gil grown. I was born and raised 
‘farm and have farmed most all of 
ntil a few years ago. My wife 
us go and buy a small place and 
me small fruit and not werk so 
So we bought a small place of five 


first thing we did after moving was 
» one acre for strawberries. The 
had been in pasture for some time, 
een corn the year before we came 
we pulled up all the corn stubs, 
them all off and burned them. 
disced the ground both ways and 
it, and had it in fineshape. Then 

Pit and worked it all down and 
ust like a garden spot. Meantime 
i came and neither of us had ever 
g plant. 

‘time we got every thing ready 
itorain. It not only rained but 
sd down, and it was weeks before 
( on the ground. Then we had 

wrk the ground all up again. We had 
ike the plants out of the crates and 
them in the ground. Then, when the 
got so we could work on it, we 
it know how to put the plants in. We 
@ sharp stick, like we use for setting 
ag ts. Well, anyhow, we got 
fall in the ground and most of them 
| We kept the bloom off the first 


hy 
yy 
h, 
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International Motor Trucks 
For Country Road Hauling 


F ALL the motor trucks offered 


for farmers’ use, the International . 


should be, and we believe is, the most 
satisfactory. 
This Company knows the country — 


serve power, speed, and endurance to 
carry it through. 

Mr. L. C. Henry of Utica, Minn., pur- 
chased an International Motor Truck to 
haul his live stock and farm produce to 
market and to bring return loads from 


Price zs No on and they made a fine growth. We roads, farms, and all. Farmers know our a 
shoes and wpwumgaimmmamed them lateinthe fall. = standards of quality and service. When town. “He says, “We use the truck for 
Pau ge prin foe] Aye offer motor truck for farmers’ se, Realy, every kind of hauling. If eave 
SUPPLY | but what were we to do with them? it is understood that the truck will do the purine Five of Mer "Hreary's peletiirs Nanaia 
540 i aked my groceryman if he thought he work expected of it at a cost farmerscan Jisecnational Motor Tra Sika 5 then’ & i, 
eel them for us. He said, yes, he afford. from his experience, what a useful economical 


» St., Chicag 


iid sell all the berries I could bring him, 
‘when I took him in 30 crates and told 
would be back again tomorrow with 

ny more, he rolled his eyes back like a 
colic. I had a good team and a 

g wagon. I would start out 

‘the country and the neighboring 

; We had no trouble -selling our 

} We never have had to ship any 


§ not half through writing about 
De es. yet, but don’t want to 

y th editor. I do want to help the 
r ‘make a better fruit paper, amd I 
like to see more of the readers of the 
RICAN FRUIT GROWER write their ex- 
fences in small fruits. I want to hear 
me of the readers about blackber- 


I went to the woods last spring and |" 


‘1,200 blackberries and set them out. 

they do as well as tame ones? Who 
they won't? 

y letters are worth printing I will 
in my next how we manage the 
and the kind of berries we grow. 

aper so full of fruit experi- 


i us fil pop 
ee there will be no room for anything 


A. S. Moore, Illinois. 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders 
Headers 


Disk Harrows Cultivators 


Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters_ Corn Drills 


The International Motor Truck is built 


. for carrying capacity loads on country 


roads. It gives satisfactory everyday 
service, the kind that farmers must have. 
When an emergency comes—a tough 
piece of road, a steep hill, a rush trip, a 
bad day — the International has the re- 


farm machine he had, 

There are four sizes of International Motor 
Trucks — 1,500, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 unds 
capacity, with bodies suitable for ev ind of 
hauling. We have a dealer, a branch house, or 
a service station somewhere near you, where the 
line can be seen, or we will send full information 
promptly if you will write us. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Haying Machines 
Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 


Rakes \ 
Combination Side Rakes 
and Tedders 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 
Ensilage Cutters 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders 
Broadcast Seeders Corn Shellers .. Threshers 
Ifalfa & Grass Seed Drills Hay Presses 
ertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills 


Push Binders 
Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
pers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 

s Aras or Mae ws 
ring-Tooth Harrows 

Peg Tooth Harrows 

Orchard Harrows 


Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators 
(H 


Belt Machines—Cont. 


ream Separators 


Feed Grinders an 
Cream Separators 
Power Machines (Belted) 
Keroséne Basiges. ics Gasoline Engines 
asoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors . otor Trucks 
Motor Trucks 
Motor’ Cultivators 


Cera 


Other Farm Equipment 
Manure Spreaders * 
Planters Drills Straw Spreading Attach. 
Cultivators Farm Wagons 
Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 


Binders Pickers Stalk Cutters 
: Ensilage Cutters Knife Grinders 


ellers Tractor Hitches 
Huskers and Shredders 


Binder Twine - 


| A MOUNTAINEER’S SUCCESS 
"- By Adda C. Hall, Tennessee 


One of our mountain boys and his wife 
it west ee plan by oe month till 
y ugh money to buy a small 
m of about 60 acres, on which they had 
thei . When they came to the 
ler he had raised the price two hundred 
its, but they were determined to own 
m they gave a note, due in two years, 
& — hundred, and moved on the 


phe house was poor and small, but the 
esetubbed, scalded, and papered the 
gh walls with newspapers, until it 
Oke with cleanliness. She made the best 
pass generally, and they both went to 


hie place had a fie apple orchard. and 

ret year they sold a fine lot of earl 
ind picked a lot of late ones whiel 
> hing until Christmas and sold 


Taised a fine gordon. the hus- 

* hey had a good 
cer. fall came, also some 
t. An old sow, which she bought from 
rani prought a fine drove of pigs 

Stan mostly in the orchard 

went & good price in the fall. 

+ Summer they had another fine 
Ee tod wg fall paid off the debt 
images enlarge ouse 
S\etal Conveniences to the farm. 


@ 


: International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
@ CHICAGO “ USA 








_ Representatives Wanted 


Within the next few months you can make a lot of 
: extra money soliciting subscriptions 
for the 


AMERICAN Frutr GROWER 


We will make you an excepttonally attractive offer now 
Write TODAY for Terms 
329 Plymouth Place, Chicago 


. 
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Care of Newly Set Nut Treg 


| “Al 
) fi NY FINE tree needs care in setti it 
| setting, the young shoots. In the Capitol g 
ang Tobaseo Co, and afterwards, to get worth while at Washington there are maa Squirrel 
results. Every fruit grower knows which the congressmen are ; 
that. Nut trees are no exception to this Last summer they had some ; 
rule. In fact a grafted nut tree needs set out in the grounds for the futurehes 
especial care. In the first place a grafted fit of the squirrels. Ungifted with 


ALK about smokes, Prince nut tree is an expensive thing, much more _ the little rodents chewed off is 
all the young shoots, which were 


. s 15 so than fruit trees. They are expensive 
Albert is geared toa joyhand- [i sise more difficult to produce. "In the beautiful growth. the 
out standard that just lavishes second place a nut tree is tap rooted and _If the shoots grow long and heayy (mm 
smokehappiness on every man usually has few fibrous roots to absorb will have to be tied up to some supp de 
water and food. Under the best conditions avoid breaking off by the wind, sa 
game enough to make a bee line many nut trees are slow in getting a start This may seem like a lot of troubletou 


‘ H a3 and in becoming established. Therefore a for a tree but. you can’t have fine tis 
for a tidy red tin and a pramy few remarks on setting nut trees will be without trouble and work, and a gous 


pipe—old or new! appropriate for the month of April. tree is a fine thing worth taking tra 
Responsible nut nurserymen usually Moreover I have in mind people wh 


Get it ee that what you’ve send with these trees opine oa moe me set, of tentgouly a fewt 
i pipe igarette or setting and after-care. ese shou perhaps these wi near the house wy 
or bees ee carefully followed. I will limit my com- they can be easily watched and tend 


makin’s smokes you'll find aplenty ments, therefore, to a few points that are to, sence and going at odd m 
; Sie in P. A. It never yet fell short especially important. We should not begin setting nut tres 
crime ve auch for any other i it'll } i Planting Nut Trees — scale until we have had some 
Recenter you such smokesatisfaction you'll Never let the roots of the tress be ex- Answers to Subscribers. 
ct fas * : . posed to sun and wind even for a few min- : 
think it’s your birthday every time rm fireup! That’s  |utes. Keep them covered with earth, wet an iciisios on ng BP ge 
1 . hay or bagging from the moment they are ilizin walnut orehy 
because P. A. has the quality unpecked until set in the ground. The does not state its age and condition 


’ tiny root hairs by which the roots absorb i8 @ very young orchard the object in} 
You can’t any more make Prince Albert bite your morsture and food are destroyed by a few. tilizing ‘will be the same as for any 
efit 


| 
gehnay 
verity, 
? i 


LOSS ISLIO ORISSA LO SIS 


orchard; namely to get as much gn 


horse drink when he’s off oo ope . . ees h in about the Possible so as to have as large atm 
: the water! Bite and parch {lst sail horn in about the Brel my ha 
are cut out by our exclusive patented process! tamped with a heavy, round-ended tamp- comes. Nitrogen is the ‘fertilig 
You just lay back like a regular fellow and puff to _[iné,Stick, that will not injure ht contact Pound of titrate of sede may a 
beat the cards and wonder why in samhill you didn’t _| with them to facilitate the. absorption, of when qromth atari ond cna 


nail a section in. the toe esneioapeiniseee longer than eared spe Ban hi system of a nut six weeks later. The dose might 
you care Oo remember back _ Ttree needs all the contact with the soil that , 
: , it pa get in orfler to absorb enough mois- more lasting results dried blood, tail 
Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, ture to keep it alive’until established. bone dust or stable manure may be 
tidy red tins, handsome pound and half pound tin hamidore—and No strong fertilizer should be put in the There is no fertilizer better than # 
—that clever, practical pound glass humidor with sponge hole but a Tittle bone dust or dried blood ro rege for quick and for permane r 
moistener top that keeps the ¢ in such perfect condition. will do no harm. i sults. Besides stimulating 
RJR Gusta the ol dy a ime of setting, and bum Lowey the el abd a 
. * - duri ery dry spell the first and secon . ; . Cult 
eynolds Tobacco Company, ton em, N. C, mia cn , gro Pe about the tree should — ae > aftr id proen tase ' 
be well soaked with water occasionally. If the orchard is bearing the aa 


good way to do this is to make holes rd f 
Grow Wheat in Western Canada |e2irs. ii soe Sattar numa" ct Et 
them with water a few times. This also is depend on whether they are making 
very important as nut trees suffer especial- cient new growth. But, at any rat 
ly from drought until well established. time they will probably need the oti 
Puddling in setting is not advised, espe- tilizing elements phosphoric acid and) 
cially in clay soils, as the subsequent drying ash. Their use can certainly do 10m 
out may cause the earth to set in a large, but whether they are unnecessaly} 
hard, impenetrable chunk around the therefore unprofitable, may best 
roots. A mulch of grass, weeds or any mined by their effect when applied @) 
rE WY handy material, six feet in diameter and of the orchard while the rest o 
WL. | six inches thick, about the tree will be of is left untreated. The grower 
tat i NOM | the greatest value in conserving moisture Out in various ways what are he - 
RAS Num | and saving the tree. The greatest danger needs of his particular orchard in 
7S SSO | to nut trees in the first two years of their ticular soil and locality and not WAM 
PRA | life is not enough moisture in the soil. But tilizers in unnecessary applica 4 
itt b Wwe | of course they won’t grow in a swamp. ME a B14 Pa engage m 
esterr. Canada test advantages \ m - quite a 
Large profits are assured. You can buy on caer Sopa sneee, A te Watch aah egg oe ‘to that for an apple orchard. Butt 
<cK NS Supposing now the little nut tree is we said about English walnut tems 
te vere Lane 3 #15 to S30 => nin to 45 NWI | set and the buds beginning to break. We they will stand rich feeding, proba 
bushels of BB By eg Dn be pd Dg A oh in Western \WyY must look out for bud worms, which may than might be good, or necessary? 
Canada cre id the cost of land and The Govern- YQ ickly eat out the heart of the bud. apple orchard. The walnut #® 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want WwW | 1UCOY ; PP , 
the to prosper, id every possibie encouragement and help to \ * — may be rieiot = = a rt a, In _ —e tty ne 
we | other ve ructive e English izing of an English walnu hard @ 
Crater oan ond Stok OLS aim |i ae ces esse, foe aa eh 
eS > is the butternut beetle whic on the n ime. It is said that the Bnge 
ae me = Se ae 4 ‘X young leaves and stems and later deposits nut will not do well unless the BP 
im \its eggs in the young shoots. The larvae of lime in the soil. ye 
arm Lands\’ of these beetles burrow in the pith of the | Your correspondent’s second @ 
LowPrice shoots and kill them. When these beetles “‘is fall or spring the best time 
? Ba ae lare present, which can be seen from the walnut scions cut from trees Wah 
palace’ tee” ;,. ieenctan: tam chewed and blackened marks on the leaves borne fruit,” is not quite cleat. 
Canadian Government Agent. and stems, they can be controlled by keep- grafting of nut trees, as with ¢ 
S Se jing the new growth sprayed with lead is always done in the spring. + 
Menti arsenate, the same pg as used forthe April a — be onotinees | into #1 
ention i i ++ codling moth on apples. after the foliage is wel vanet 
American Fruit Grower When Writing to Where gray squirrels are abundant, ss setting etions cut from trea 


Advertisers in public parks, they may eat or tear off borne fruit, we usually want ‘ 
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that we know beer good fruit, 


‘from trees whose bearing qualities are 


Circular on Grafting Free 
be some among your read- 


nut trees this season, I will be 
“teward to any one who will send two cents 
| for postage, 2 circular describing methods 
f pudding and gnees g making wax and 
‘her details. I should like to make this 
the subject of one of these articles but as 
Yhere is so much of it, and so many details, 
‘Jam afraid we cannot get to it in time for 
Wa years work. But the circular réferred 
ill probably be syfficient for the few 
» will wish to try their hand at nut 
ng this year. 


WER TO MR. CAMPBELL 
tor AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

1s have been a subscriber to the AMERI- 
can Fruit GROWER and its predecessors 
nee early in 1910. Your edition for this 

h contains more articles of interest 

"and satisfaction to me than for many 
sonths. Perhaps I may be too late in 
mting and of no special interst but as it 
"wems an answer to A. M. Campbell, 
page 35, February issue, is desired. I give 
” the following: it buds and leaf buds 
Jare primarily the same, the latter usually 
de’ into branehes, and while a tree is 
~ yery thrifty it is likely to grow branches 


# 





ead of fruit. The plum tree growth 
nally checked enough to form fruit buds 
hat grew into fruit and exhausted the 

tality of the tree. 
| It is presumed that no injury to the tree 
was discovered. Trees are often thrown 
ito bearing by injury that causes them 
te emty before they die from the effects 
‘of injury and the fruit bearing combined. 

S. A. STEVENS. 





"GROWER REGISTERS COMPLAINT 
“Bditor American Fruit GROWER: 

| The American Railway Express Com- 

ny on February 10th started ‘a cam- 

n to eliminate their loss and damage 

cage’ published a statement that 

en million dollars was lost by theft 

saione. At a meeting of the company’s 

_Yice opel one of their traveling agents 

Mr, Elliott of Los Angeles advocated that 

Tmuit and vegetables crated or boxed be 

ifficient strength to withstand 7 or 9 

times their own weight because it is neces- 

ty for express employees to pile these ar- 

in tiers 7 or 9 high in cars. Why 

id the grower stand this expense? 

» Why don’t the company put racks in their 

) eats 60 as to make it unnecessary to add 

» Weight to our shipments and saddle the 

Additional cost for lumber onto the grower. 

‘is the time for fruit growers’ organ- 

JzaGons to protest and each reader who is 

,# member of any organization of growers 

id do bis part. sm 
A. R. SLIGHTER, New York. 


| SAVING MICE-GNAWED FRUIT 
TREES 


be Af fruit trees have been seriously injured 
7®Y mice or rabbits eating the bark and 

pwood at the surface of he peas, they 
can raga by - Seiias er “ag oe 
trim e gnaw arts of t ark wit 
8 sharp knife 4 





; leaving the edges smooth. 
) #hen take from the tree a twig of last sum- 
» ~<a about as thick as @ lead pen- 
pat long enough to extend an inch and 
One-half above and below the gnawed part. 
a above and below the gnawed part 
; ut out a strip of bark an inch and one-half 
“Tong 4nd as wide as the twig or graft is 
Hick. Trim both ends of the graft on the 
by paring it down to about half 
“® *hickness for a length of about 2 inches 
ve fit the prepared ends into the 
"oe cuts above and below the injury. 
4 neach end of the graft to the tree by 
qinch eu. Very fine tack or brad not 
~ thicker than a pin. Cover the ends of 
We graft and all cut surfaces with grafting 
wa em ag between the graft and tree 
ue then take place and thus the gnawed 
Ree be bridged over. In very bad 
othe wiury it may be necessary to fast- 
walhgg obey the eat into ~ ome 

= F00ts, | a ev ine 
the injured rs ig is ms 


WINDSHIELD CLEAR 
2 solution of one ounce of water, 
pa thie eine and one dram - 
vite mixture upon a piece o 
the ibe the glass of the windshield 
le strokes downward. No snow 
e will then stick to the glass. 


ho would like to graft, or topwork,. 
glad to} ’ 
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of Spark Plugs With No.3450 Insulator 


ITH every explosion in the 
cylinders of your motor, a 
tremendous pressure is exerted 
in the compression of the gas 
by the pistons in the cylinders. 


To guard against loss of power 
and engine efficiency due to 
leakage at spark plugs, 
Champion Spark Plugs are sub- 
mitted to a severe test in our 
Air Test Machine. 


Oil is poured at the point 
where shell and insulator meet, 
and a pressure of 140 pounds 
per square inch of air is forced 
up through the base of the shell. 


The absence of air bubbles 
means 100% Champion De- 
pendability against leakage. 

Our No. 3450 Insulator to- 
gether with our patented As- 
bestos Gasket construction with- 
stands a much greater pressure 
and enables Champion Spark 
Plugs to come through this test 
in our machine and én your engine 
with a perfect score. 

Buy Champion Spark Plugs 
now and make sure the name 
“Champion” is on the Insulator. 

There is a Champion Spark 
Plug for every type of motor car, 
motor truck, tractor, motorcycle 
and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio | 


Champion Spark Plug Co., ef Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 











Address Subscription Dept., 





VISIT THE 


Battlefields of Europe 


‘At Our Expense 


You can go this summer. We will furnish tickets and expenses. 
The way to secure this wonderful trip is by securing a definite number 


of subscriptions to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Write TODAY for particulars. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court 


Chicago, Illinois. 














“They’re splendid” 


Every one in the family is pleased 
with DurableeDURHAM Hosiery. It 
is so comfortable, so good-looking, and 
it wears so without holes. But 
mother is most of all. She sees , 
there is less darning and fewer new pairs to buyx’ 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full ; sizes are accurately 
marked; ie and toes are smooth, pa a. and the genuine 
Durham dyes prevent fading under hardest wearing or washing conditions. 
You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. 
If not, write to our Sales Department at 88 Leonard Street, New York, 
and we will see that you ae A free catalog showing the many 
Durable- DURHAM styles will be mailed upon request. Prices 20c to 50c 


a pair, 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 











jery i of child labor. Ni 
Hosiery is not @ prod h ° 
; ernment 











Turn A Valya 
2 Pare Mm Geto) Gum (ji () 
aby, KEROSENE 


‘= loph Ge Oxiver O1-Gas Boknzr S 
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-P.. 90 Days’ Trial. 
Prompt shipment. 


tor prooeut money saving 
prices ree Book, telling 
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The American Fruit Grower will be glad to 
answer any guestions our subscribers may 
wish to ask in regard to their various activ- 
ities. If you have struck a snag in raising 
small fruits, or if you wish advice about what 
to plant, and how. to care for them, address 
“Small Fruits’? Department, American 
Fruit Grower, Chicago, Ill. 
N OUR last article, we gave the partic- 
I ulars as to the selection of a site for 
small fruits. It is always best to se- 
lect the site a year before planting, so that 
the soil may be put in the best possible 
condition. The best preparation for such 
land is the growing of some cultivated crop 
that does not pull too heavily on the fer- 
tility of the soil. Corn is not very good 
because it removes too much moisture and 
plant food from the soil and also because 
the heavily rooted stalks are always a 
nuisance when it come to planting. Soy 
beans, cow peas, potatoes, buckwheat or 
some cultivated vegetables are especially 
good because the soil is cleared of sod and 
put into a first class physical condition. 
Distance to Plant 
Such soil need not be plowed in the fall 
unless one so desires. In the early spring, 
as soon as it is dry enough, it should be 
plowed well and deeply and the soil 














Planet Jrs. increase your production} 
and lessen your cost 


You get bigger and better crops with less expenditure of 
time, labor, and money, for Planet Jr. tools enable you to 
cultivate easier, quicker, and more thoroughly. They are 
time-tested tools, so careful, accurate, and substantial-in con- 
struction that they last a lifetime. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 90 Planet Jr. Twelve-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and 


erizer is a prime favorite with farmers, market gardeners, straw- 
berry, sugat-beet and tobacco growers. Its twelve chisel-shaped teeth 
and pulverizer leave the ground in the finest condition. Adjustable to both 
width and depth, making close, ¢ work easy. 

No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and 

Drill Seeder, Double and Single Wheel- 

Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds 

from smallest up to peas and beans, in hills or in 

s, rolls down and marks next row at one pas- 

sage, and enables you to cultivate up to two acres 

a cay allthrough the season. Straddles crops 

1 20 in. high, then works between them. 























How Bush Fruits Look As They Come from the 
ursery. Two Varieties of Currants 


worked fine with either a disc or spring- 
tooth harrow and a spiketooth drag. The 
land is them marked’ or staked out and the 
planting should. be done at once. If one 
plants the rows eight feet apart, a corn 
marker is one of the best methods of locat- 
ing the plants. Every other row can then 
be planted in one direction and every row 
in the other.- This locates the plants four 
feet apart in the row and the rows eight 
feet apart. 

In a garden or on a limited amount of 
high priced land, the writer might plant 
currants and gooseberries nearer together 
than eight feet. However, for a rather 
extensive plantation including blackber- 
ries and raspberries, eight feet is just the 
right distance to use a two horse dis¢e or 
corn cultivator or vineyard plow. This 
distance also enables one to drive down be- 
tween the alternating spaces and gather 
up and pitch the prunings onto ‘a hayrack. 
Strawberries, of course, should be planted 
four feet or a trifle less between the rows, 
and about two feet between the plants. 


Time to Plant 

The time to plant in the north and mid- 
dle latitudes, therefore; is“in the early 
spring. Currants and gooseberries do not 
succeed in the south and are little planted 
there. Blackberries, dewberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberreis and eae are planted 
in the fall in the south. re being little 


ime, Distance and Method 


or no freezing weather, the soi] Dacky 
closely about the roots which soon ea! 
over and growth begins in the middeg 
the winter. Strawberries begin to tips! 
in the far south in January. 

The extreme heat and dry weather 
summer kills strawberries, so they en 
not be planted in the spring as they gen. 
erally are in the north. .The summer gy. 
ditions in the south would either dwarly 
kill these plants if planted in the gpriy 
By planting in the fall, however, growh 
starts during the late winter and they 
gets started well before the adverse weath 
er conditions appear. | , 

In the north, the planting should 
finished in the spring while the plants ay 
still dormant. This is sometimes diffe 
especially in case of currants and goog 
berries, which are the very first of ty 
plants in the orchard or garden to say 
growth. The growth of plants may ber 
tarded by ordering from a nursery 4’ 
hundred miles north of one’s location, af 


‘by keeping the plants in a cool and notiw 


moist place until they are planted. + 
Method of Planting 


As soon as the land is prepared 
marked out and the plants have 


_ from the nursery, they should be plan 


In case of strawberries there are two 
methods of planting; first, where one ma 
plants alone and uses a dibber; and 
where two men plant with a spade, 
the land is deeply plowed and well 
pared, as it always should be, one 
plant a half-acre of strawberries a dy 
The man watks along on his knees astti 
the row and inserts the heavy bladed di 
ber vertically into the soil with the rig 
hand and bending it to the right, forme 
V-shape opening in the soil. Picking wp 
single pruned plant in the left 
planter inserts the plant into this } 
shaped opening in the soil to the o 
depth and then pulls the dibber from! 
co The dibber is then dropped andi 
soil firmly packed about the plant, usm 
both hands. The all important partdl 
work is to get the plant at the right d 
and to pack the soil firmly about? 
roots. | 
Two men with a strong, light spade 
plant one acre a day of strawberry f 
One man handles the spade, maki 
V-shaped opening in the soil and theo 
man places the plant at the right 
which time the spade is removed and! 
soil firmed about the plant. If a li 
used, a spade may be inserted either pa 
a or perpendicular to the direction ofl 
ine. see 
The man setting the plants, genem@ 
follows along on his knees and prune? 
plants as they are set. They are pill 
so rapidly ‘that a bunch, which comm 
twenty-five plants, are set before they 
injured by the sun and wind. The bune 
should be heeled in the soil along them 
to be planted. The lower third, or 2 
the roots is removed before the Dune 
are broken, by laying the plants 08 
ground and cutting the roots off Wi 
sharp knife. The leaves are genera} 
pinched off except two or three of them 
ones which are not fully matured. S 
When to Use the Spade 
In case of grapes and bush fruits™ 
dibber cannot be used. The spade me 
is by far the best in this case. 108% 
who places the plants, carries 2 D™ 
pruning shears and prunes the ro0e® 
tops. Unless to guard against antl 
neither the roots nor tops of black™ 
berries and dewberries need prunil>: 
case of serious injury by anthracne® 
entire portion of the canes of t!@ 
berry, blackberry and dewberry, #8? 
off. The oniy objection to this 8¥ 
plants cannot be so readily set wit# 
cane as a handle to hold onto mP 
and that the rows may be seen @ 
followed in cultivating and i 
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. “one-year plants have a very small root 
_. prefers two-year plants which have a good 
root 


_ band shears and the tops, if large, are 
j is 


pruned back severely. ¥ 


» they were in the nursery row. Care should 
' be taken, especially with grapes, black 
raspberries, currants and  gooseberries, 


BLIGHT AND THE LIVELAND RASP- 


_ been with the few plantings of Liveland 


in Illinois are usually similar to those in 


you have any further information along 


> Wan rtant contribution to our knowl- 


for April, 1919 


's during the early summer. No vigor 
by thus completely pruning away 
anes and ‘it would seem by observa- 
that the new growth is even more 
gorous in this case. 
Purrants and gooseberries are generally 
j as either one or two-year plants. The 


7 and a small top. The writer much 


, considerably more top and 

‘and are much more vigorous. These two- 

‘year plants have had a considerable 
‘mount of their root system removed by 
the diggers in the nursery, but none of 
‘their tops. The ends of the long and 
° ing roots are cut off with a pair of 


tends to keep 
a proper balance between the root and top. 
’ One-year plants of the currant and 
gooseberry are readily planted by the 

method and most two-year plants, 
i pruned, are planted by this 


fected. There are now and then plants || 
_ - that are especially vigorous, or are older 
_than two years, that have a root system so 


large that holes have to be dug and the 
plants set out just as are young fruit trees. 


How to Set Plants 


The depth of setting grape and bush 
ruit plants should be a little deeper than 


that they be set in a straight row. These 
plants never change their positions, and a 

t row not only looks better but is 
more readily cultivated and hoed. In case 
of grapes and these other fruits that have 
& Gs protected during the winter, in the 
north and west, trellis is necessary and a 
straight row is doubly important. 

In setting plants much tramping of the 
soil is necessary, and as soon afterwards as 
possible the plantation should be culti- 
vated to form a dust mulch or layer of loose 
soil that will prevent rapid evaporation 
and loss of moisture from the soil. In the 
May number we shall discuss the Care of 
the Small Fruit Plantation. 





BERRY APPLE 
‘Editor AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

I notice on page 22 of your last issue that 
Mr. Stark makes a statement that the 
Liveland Raspberry soe is not suscepti- 
ble to Blight. Now, I have been very 
much interested in this apple and have 
gone to see it wherever I heard of its being 
oo In every case I have found it to 

very susceptible to blight. In Steve. 
Burton’s orchard at, Washington, Ind., 
are probably about one dozen trees, 


two of which have been killed entirely by | | 


blight. Uncle Joe A. Burton’s planting of 
Liveland Raspberry have shown marked 
susceptibility to blight. There are about 
a dozen Liveland Raspberry trees in the 
of Arthur Davis, Clayton, Ind. 
Two of these are now dead with the blight 
and Mr. Davis says, ‘The Liveland Rasp- 
is the worst blighter I have in my 
- Much worse than Yellow Trans- 

parent or Jonathans.”’ 
I thought you would be interested in 
what my persona! experience has 


which I have been able to per- 
y visit, in this state. The conditions 


na and it seems to me just possible 

he wide recommendation of Liveland 

- Rasp) as being free from blight 
through this general section might still be 
somewhat in the experimental stage. If 


this line I would be pled ee get it. 
: . L. BURKHOLDER, 
Associate in Horticulture Extension, 
. Lafayette, Ind. 


RESIDUAL EFFECT OF POTASH 


- In the Journal of Agricultural Research, 





of the residual effect of potash fertil- 

his is written by Dr. William 

r and Professor E. g, Erb of the 

yd ropa aie tess 

rief, t por- 

supplied ini excess of the 

oe geo use of subee- 
quent crops. In 

en ‘high words, potash has a 
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ene you ever think of the big meaning Firestone men are stockholders—thousands 
in the word Firestone? of them. They strive constantly to better 
the tires because they are proud of their skill 
and because they share in the rewards that 
result from the appreciation of the car owners. 


Firestone—instantly you think of tires. Then 
most miles per dollar flashes into your mind. 
You see a host of workmen; long rows of 
machines; trainloads of rubber and fabric. Firestone is a Word of Honor, a symbol of 


You feel the thrill of a mighty purpose, These Ute aeprerey 


men are determined to give the public more -See that Firestone is on the next tire you 
miles; most miles for every dollar invested. buy. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Thie showe part of 
a Firestone 34 x4 
tire in actaal 
size. 
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i carloads, an increase of 10,000 





Classified Advertising Pays 


IN THE 


‘American Fruit Grower 


We urge our subscribers to take advantge of our 
classified advertising department. If you have 
something to sell or wish to purchase something, 
want a position, or help for your orchard, place a 
small advertisement in our classified department 
and your message will reach more than 175,000 
subscribers, which is sure to bring the desired 
results at a small cost of only 15 cents a word. 
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ONLY 
$3.85 


Ys ARRIVAL 
75) NO Money 


Worn everywhere now because they're blessed com- J 
fort and built full of solid wear. Two full oak 
leather soles—double the wear of ordinary shoes. 
Broad, low, double-wear heels. Selected uppers 
of splendid quality leather, durable, soft and plia- 
ble. Easy as velvet on tender feet. Dirt excluding 
tongue. Built to stand mud, water and roughest 
wear. This smashing value direct to you from the 
shoe market of the world at the lowest price ever 
quoted for U. S. Army Last . only SB. 
ge free. Dress shoes—soft elk leather, only 
85 on arrival. We can’t say how soon walt 





Will be sold out at these prices, so don’t wait! 
a==="*Mfall This Coupon Now “""=" 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. G-2 

Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send shoes I mark postpaid. I am buying these 
on approval and my money back double-quick if I 
want it. I risk nothing. 


[J ARMY LAST WORK SHOES, $3.86 POSTPAID 
[J ARMY LAST DRESS SHOES, $4.35 POSTPAID 
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ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


MAULE'S SEED 


Start Your 
Garden Right 


Send for Maule’s 
Seed Book. 176 
pases of most 
elpful garden 
information. 
Beat the high 
cost of living 
with a Maule 
den. ; 
ne aw ard: | ov peed 
new gardens t year—bi 
were produced. J coum 


MAULE SEED BOOK 
me iormation FREE 


Learn what, when, end how to plant 





spo f: i = 
steadily and guictl “lke satémabisconinea Tie 
and jess waste of material and gasoline. 











CHEAPEST - 
WAY TO PULL 
STUMPS 





planting of a half-dozen hardy 

vegetables in the gardens around 
Chicago, while farther south these early 
crops are already up, in need of cultivation 
and thinning. A week or ten days later, 
a second group of semi-hardy crops may 
be planted including beets, carrots, pars- 
ley, chard, and the well-hardened cabbage 
and cauliflower plants from the hotbed. 
It is amazing how much cold these plants 
will stand, after being properly hardened, 


A PRIL first should witness the first 


Novelties 


There are several vegetables seldom 
seen in the home gardens, though for their 
easy culture and usefulness in giving vari- 
ety to the bill-of-fare, they should be more 
common. These rarer vegetables are over- 
looked through ignorance, or they are 
thought too hard to grow: Often the fam- 
ily has a fanciful dislike for these novelties, 
because they have never eaten them or had 
them properly served. Every gardener 
should adopt the practice of trying a few 
novelties each year on a small scale, along 
with the regular crops of standard sorts, 

Probably the first of these vegetables 
which should be given a trial in the home 
garden is swiss chard, which gives quanti- 
ties of succulent leaves for ‘‘greens” from 
spring till fall, and which is highly resist- 
ant to heat and drought. Another useful 
plant for greens in spring or in fall is the 
curly scotch kale, which stands much cold 
without injury. Egg plant is an especially 
fine vegetable, little grown in the middle 
west and north because of its delicate con- 
stitution. It does well if good plants are 
set in rich ground, after the middle of 
May. A half dozen good plants set 3x3 feet 
apart, will provide an ample family supply. 

Some Less Known Vegetables 

Some other vegetables are of somewhat 


| recent introduction, and seem to deserve 


greater use. New Zealand spinach is a 


| hardy plant which resists extreme heat 
.and drouth in the summer, and produces 


tender shoots used for greens through the 
entire summer and fall... Chinese cabbage 
or petsai, slightly resembles mustard, but 
is a quicker grower and produces tender 
greens early in the spring for use as greens. 
Under favorable conditions the plants 
form a loose head, the leaves of which 
are well blanched, and which rival head 
lettuce for salad purposes. Cos lettuce or 
romaine is also liked better than head let- 
tuce by some gardeners. Salsify is a rather 
uncommon root crop, valuable for winter 
use, having a distinct oyster-like flayor. 

Winter radishes are also novelties to 
most of us. Seed sown during June or 
July will make roots as large as one’s fore- 
arm by winter. These roots keep well in 
storage, and they can be eut into cubes 





*, Rosa, Jr. 





and served like fresh radish, or they may 
be cooked like turnips. Tender pods of 
martynia or devil’s claw are used as fresh 
vegetables as well as for pickles. Beds of 
: as well as mint, tyhme and other 

erbs, which are so useful for flavoring 
purposes, are not found in many gardens, 
although these plants renew themselves 
from year to year without replanting. Red 


cabbage, although handsome, of extra | 


fine quality, and selling for twice as much 
as ordinary cabbage, is seldom seen. 

All of these useful vegetables are being 
neglected by the American gardener. Of 
course, most attention should be given to 
th: crops that are already known and liked, 
but one should try out something new each 
season. Besides having a new addition 
to the bill of fare, there is the satisfaction 
of having something for the wonderment 
of one’s neighbor gardeners. 


Celery Culture 

Practically every gardener desires a fall 
and winter supply of this wholesome vege- 
table. Since it is one of the very best 
crops for intensive cultivation, there is no 
garden too small to include some celery. 
This crop really prefers a rich, sandy soil or 
a well drained muck, but it can be grown 
on’ nearly ‘every soil that contains abun- 
dant plant food and moisture. 

For late fall-and winter storage, sow 
seeds of ‘‘ Winter Queen’’ in an especially 
prepared seed bed in the open, about April 
1. The seeds are very small, and the plants 
grow very slowly at first. As soon as the 
second pair of leaves form, transplant the 
little plants to flats or another bed, setting 
them 2 inches each way. This gives stocky 
plants with thick root systems which make 
transplanting easy. When the plants are 
3 to 5 inches high, transplant to the garden, 
not later than the middle of June, setting 
the plants 8 inches apart in the row and 
row; four to five feet apart. This crop is 
blanched by drawing earth from the row 
middles toward the plants, gradually 
forming.a steep ridge with the tips of the 
plants protruding. 

The plants.should be clipped or sheared 
back once or-twice during the period they 
are being grown for transplanting. This 
gives stockier plants which transplant 
better. Cellery plants should be set with 
a good ball of earth on the roots, and, if 
the weather be dry, the. plants should be 
watered at setting time. Good cultiva- 
tion throughout the growing season is 
necessary to keep the plants growing vig- 
ously. 

On Wasting. Seed 

When sowing seed in the garden, we 
usually sow much more heavily than neces- 
sary, at least four or five times as many 
seed as are needed to secure a stand. 
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IARDER TRACTOR 


The One-Horse | 


Tractor 


It Replaces 
the 
Horse 


It Completely Motorizes Nurseries 
and fruit farms—solves the help 
problem. It plows, harrows, 
cultivates, mows, pulls 

small loads, and does 
stationary work. 


stration or write us for 
free booklet. 


Beeman Garden Tractor Company 


BEEMAN! 





341 Sixth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn, 


= 


Does The Work 
0} ns 3 o Ws 3a! 


he large wheel and “‘double curve’’ 
the draft of this low and make 























Put away that back-breaking 
hoe. You can grow a beter 
garden’ and do the work tem 
times as fast, with a BAR 
8 blades revolving against sta 
tionary knife (like a lawn mowet) 

i ‘ destroy the weeds and at tie 
same time break up the clods and crust into a 


to plants. Guards protect leaves. 
runners. . Has easily attached shovels, making 
garden tools in one. 


FREE Illustrated Book and Factory-to-User Offer, 
valuable information on gardening—al/l free — a 


Barker Mfg. Co., Dept. 25, David City, 


No. 1 Canadian Unleached Hardwood Ashes N»'"<'s ov 
Phoc. Acid, Lime, GEORGE STEVENS, Peterborough, Oataris, 
seed, special scarifyed, hull 
SWEET CLOVER onbulled, Circular and fr 
on request. John A, Sheehan, RK, 4, Falmouth, 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE—FREE! 
Send oo for. free sample «’ 


copy. Splen 
ful covers in. colors. 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 2868 Main 
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increased, and the back- 
hinning is greatl in 
gardeners probably use 9 
‘egetable seed in this country, 
| ¥hem to see that every 
produce food, magus, the big waste of 
‘eed resulting from overbuying and over- 


= Ps cardener should estimate how much 
of each vegetable is needed, from the gar- 
. Uusally the 5 or 10-cent packet 

; enough seed for most crops for 
the home garden. In buying seed, don’t 
get too many varieties of one crop unless 
you can make good use of them. The 

* most important point of all is to plant 
" earefully. Instead of dumping the seed 
y, place them accurately, so that 

they will come up to approximately the 
t spacing, largely eliminating the job 

of thinning. Plant good seed, and have 
_ the soil well pulverized, so that a good 
‘gtand is secured, The number of inches 
' “apart in the row for some crops is as fol- 


. Pte 2 to 4 inches, carrots 2-3, turnips 
9-8, radish 14, onions 2, lettuce 4-6, spin- 
ach 4, peas 1-2, beans 2-4, sweet corn 8-12, 
uash 12, cucumbers and melons 12-18. 
spaces are calculated for an 85% 
stand. Another means of saving seeds is 
to sow the seed in special beds where the 
best conditions for germination are given, 
and practically nae lant can be used 
for transplanting. Cabbage, cauliflower, 
‘ eelery, onions, tomatoes, ppers, egg- 
plant and parsley, may be handled thus. 
Any seed left over should be saved in the 
original package, dated, and stored, in a 
tin can or glass jar in a cool, dry place. 
Most kinds will keep from 2 to 4 years, 
some even longer. These held-over seeds 
may save buying a fresh supply. 


Soaking Seeds 


Is an old-fashioned practice that might 
be well followed in some cases by garden- 
ers. A few kinds of seed which always 
germinate slowly can be speeded up 
materially by this process. Parsnips, 
beets, carrots, celery, and asparagus re- 
spond especially well, as these kinds are 
naturally slow sprouters. Tests made in 
1919 by vegetable. gardening students 
at the University of Missouri, showed 
that soaking in water over night hastened 
germination several days when these seed 
were planted outdoors. Cold and warm 
water were tried, as well as nitrate of 
soda solution, but all 
same éfficiency. Small seeds are trouble- 
some to sow after being soaked, but this 
is easily overcome by mixing in a little 
dry sand or soil. 


Care ofthe Plant Beds 


The beds where the earlier and hardier 
plants were grown will be vacated by 
April 1, when these plants are transplanted 
to the en. This space must not re- 
main idle a single day, for the later and 
tenderer sear such as tomatoes, peppers 
and ts, should be transplanted at 


once, placing the plants 3 to 5 inches 
apart. Remember that these plants are 
tender and require good protection until 
it becomes quite warm outside. The beds 
should be tightly covered at night, but 
some ventilation should be given every 
day, ps much more on sunny days. 


Raise the sash in such a way that the wind 
does not strike the plants. Keep the soil 
stirred between the plants with a hand 
seratcher and water only when absolutely 


About two weeks before time for setting 

plants in the garden, the “hardening 

tind ‘ocess must begin, less of the 

of plant concerned, for.each kind 

some hardening before it can be 

nted to the open most successfully. 

Water should be withheld until the plants 
ate on the verge of wilting. 

sash should be raised more and more 

until removed altogether in the daytime. 

Phd several oy i before transplanting the 

should be eft off night and day except 

case of a beating rain. This treatment 

} sturdy, hardy pat that recover 

from the shock of transplanting. 


” 


ae in the frames must be watched 
a Closely for Insects, especially the green 
Plant lice, which, however, are easily 
with black leaf forty, one tea- 

per gallon of water. 


Spray Plants Early . 
raily we wait until tomatoes and 
ents are transplanted to the field 
: derable 


made consi rowth, be- 
the spraying. Tins is not as 


wee 
A Publicly Recognized 


Success 


RUIT-FOG, the champion of thoroughness, is a publicly 

recognized success. Three years of use have shown con- 

vincing results. Increases of 300, 500, and 1,000:per cent 
are common. It is not uncommon for trees that are barren of 
fruit to yield big crops, when thoroughly sprayed. Even gains 
of 5,000 per cent are reported, 


Investigate Fruit-Fog this year. Don't let pests and diser“¢ tob you of 
frui* that this scientifically atomized supe: -spray will save, 


FRUIT-FOG 
| SPRAYERS 


-Fruit-Fog Sprayers are tiie highest type of spranng apparatus. The high pressure 

maintained and the scientific Hayes nozzle are absolutely essential to produce 

Fruit-Fog. Each Fruit fog outfit is built to highest m hanical standards c¢ finest 
material. Eacx. is tested .» 500 lbs. pressure and guar- 
arteed to maintain 300 Ibs. working pressure at full 
rated capacity. 


J ie s ° 
Equipped With Fairbanks-Morse Engine 
A uniform, dependabie power plant is ; to efficient power 
service. Hayes Fruit-Fog outfits are equip; with the famous 
*Z* Engine made by Fairbanks, Morse & Co, This power plant 
lected by our cspeute gene every desirable make on the 
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. e — 
skh Mr. Favor Nation -Wide Service 
ERNE Sm eeu . % 

Over 30 years’ pum lence is behind Hayes spraying appa- 

Mr. E. H. Favor, head of our | ratus. Fuirbanke Maree a nationally accopted paananey of pan a 
Horticultural Dept,,isanation- | ity and economy. 
Foe Be ras sathority on , This combtuation offers you not only the world’s best spraying 

he pT, equipment but anational service that is of utmost importance. 
We maintain stocks and parts for sprayers and engines in 24 cities. 
No matter where you are, expert service is only a few hours from 
ve dy th you This is a feature of utmost importance, 
CST d if us 
Mr.™'avoe's eaperience aatthe | New Spraying Manual SE tiokieutaret 
coramand of any *ruit grower has i 1st completed a new manual of spraying. This guide is a real 
ir Amevica. If mere ony tex: book, early god concioniy weition—8 veritable quer ele 

4 , rinted and du und, ie pu 

a A Aak Mv. Vevor.” He | Price is $100, Yet we will mail you a copy if you send us the 
a ite vou personally, | .coupon with 25, stamps or coin. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
-)EPT. P, GALVA, ILLINOIS 











Iam enclosing 25 cents. Please 
send copy of big Spraying Manual 
and your complete catalog. 
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. NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
(200 to | BEAN] = 


hisisa ntic Bean—Plante strong and 
erect, bor gee | freely, bearing pone 0} well from 
the ground, which literally load the plant. Beans 
7 4 being pure white—of the best quality. Over 200 
4G, Pods and 1200 Beans have been grown on 6 
. — from One Bean pisnted. 
; t in your garden _or any good soil, after da 
of frost, a: lime * to June ¥s only 1 Bean in a hill 
Soap aude, the coowth anh viola ell aati aemecint 
vel en Ww sim sur 
you Just the ‘everyone should plant this year. 
Mysupply is limited and Ican only offer in Sealed 
Packets, h containi 60 Keans with grow- 
ns. 1 of them. 


10) ear re 
vite 100s sé puts rover tel Bocce 2 Postpone, 
New Seed Book is filled with High Grade Gar RICHMOND, VA. 
“Es will cove pou seacmpn We galled Bose 














Strainer Cleaners prevent c¢' 


. to full maturity and Double the Yield. O; FE. -WEISIGER, M 








in the South 
G —Protects From EUROPEAN PLAN 
Bugs, Blight and Rot 400 Rooms 300 Baths 


Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
Without Private Bath. Turkish 














The “OSPRAYMO” 
Line means High 
sure and High Pressure spells Crop 
Insurance. 
Automatic Agitation and Suction 
logged 


nozzles. ; 
By spraying you bring the RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 











Write for FREE catalog. 


Faid Fores Pump Co Devt, B, Elmira, HY. 
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25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Saw 


Sees Sawer, Bepontet Bin ~ one 


intoany lengths. 


log to log from cut to cat. 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


When not A ny Bow I 
pumping water and 


for on 
AWA MFG. CO. | 

















It has the Fuil Life in it 
when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 


INSTRUCTIONS for 
or 
Color Cards Tells why ould 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 
Department 38 ST. LOUIS, MO. 














TUR VIN 69 Ct 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 








; The 
No Dead Chicks in Shell 
Easy to avoid this now. Prof. T. E. Quis- 


enberry, Box 4810, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
well known pets expert, has issued a 
t 


16-page - bulletin that tells how to save 
baby chicks and what to feed. Send at 
once for this*free bulletin. 
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~My Poultry 


Experience 


By M. C. Peterman, Illinois 


The American Fruit Grower will be glad to 
answer any questions our subscribers may 
wish to.ask in regard to their various activ- 
ities. $7) in doubt about the best method of 
caring for your altry, or if you want to 
know what bree to raise for certain pur- 
poses, how to feed, how to avoid ase 
among your flock or how to cure existing dis- 
ease, address ““Poultry’’ rtment, Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower, 329 ymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

N the fall of 1916 I bought five acres of 
land at Midlothian, Ill., with the inten- 
tion of starting an orchard of Delicious 

apples and keeping say, 300 laying hens, to 
make a living with these and what I might 
raise between the trees. In the spring of 
1917 the trees were set out and a start was 
also made in the poultry line. Right here 
will say that I did not figure the mortality 
among little chicks so large as it subse- 

uently turned out to be, neither did I 

gure on the United States getting. into 
war, with feed prices soaring, but egg prices 


j|remaining comparatively low. 


I bought one dozen Brown Leghorn 
hens, and in March and April we set 762 
eggs, partly. from our hens and partly 
bought elsewhere. Out of these we 
hatched three weeks later 307 chicks—the 
eggs from the range hens showing best 
results. In addition to this we bought 
260 chicks, making a total of 467 chicks: 
95 Rhode Island Whites, 37 Black Minor- 
eas, 425 Brown Leghorns. Out of these 
I thought I could finally get: 300 laying 
hens. However, I was mistaken. The end 
of August, 1917, showed the following: 
Pullets—Brown Leghorns 141, Rhode 
Island Whites 10, Black Minorcas 10—161 

ullets. Cockerels—Brown Leghorns 52, 
hode Island Whites seven, Black Minor- 
cas six—65 cockerels. Total 226. 
What This Magazine Taught 

I learned from your magazine, since 
then, that one can only figure on about 
20% of the chicks finally turning out to be 
laying hens. Shortly after taking inven- 
tory I disposed of most of the roosters, 
sapeciene eight, exchanging 36 for 18 

ite Leghorn hens, and later selling all 
but three to the butcher. These three 
were also sold in January, 1918, together 
with nearly all old hens which I had previ- 
ously bought or received in exchange for 
the cockerels. 

They had proved to be poor layers dur- 
ing the winter on account of extremely 
cold and snowy weather, which, by the 
way, also made deliveries of feed to my 

lace very difficult, so that at one time I 

d to feed the chickens on half rations 
for about a week, which stopped the laying 
of some of my pullets shortly after they 
had started. 

In the early spring of 1918 I sold 37 
Brown Leghorn pullets at $1.50 and $1.75, 
and all my Rhode Island White pullets, 
of which there were nine, at $2.25 each, 
leaving about 90 pullets, 85 Brown Leg- 
horns and five Minorcas, the balance of 
the pullets having died. 

My egg record starts witli these 90 
pullets. 

Egg Record 

March Ist, 1918—Taking into consider- 
ation all moneys expended and received, 
the pullets stood me at that time about 
$2.50 each for 10 months’ keep, not count- 
ing my labor. During the next five 
months, March Ist to July 31st, they aver- 
aged 14.6 eggs per hen per month; during 


and the days are shorter, but even omit- 

ting one month and adding only three at 

above rate of the laying period, would 

bring the total per hen up to 130 eggs. 
How Eggs Were Sold 


In disposing of the eggs I had all kinds 
of experiences. I tried hospitals in Chi- 
cago, but found that they would not pay 
more than the dealers. Then I tried to 
make up a route of customers in apartment 
houses. While I could get a few cents 
more a dozen than the grocers, this trade 
was very uncertain, besides that, figuring 
ear fare and time spent, it did not pay. 

I then tried a first-class grocery. These 
people were paying their egg dealer, mar- 

et price plus 20%. This would have 
suited me, it being the best proposition I 
had come across, but they had let their 
contract and I did not know of any other 
grocer with whom I could make a deal of 
the same kind. 

I now came to the conclusion the best 
thing to do to save time and fare, would: be 
to get a list of private customers in the 
town four miles from my placé, delivering 
the eggs twice weekly at a price two or 
three cents higher than their grocers, in- 
stead of going to Chicago 25 miles from 
here.. This plan followed until recently 
when I sold all my hens at about $1.50 
each, just keeping 16 hens for myself. 

Price Received for Eggs 

The average price I received per month 
for my eggs was as_ follows—March, 
43.25 from apartments or 40.77 cents; May, 
39.81; June, 40; July, 44; August, 50.83; 
September, 55; October, 58.25; November, 
62 cents. 

This is how I stood Nov: 15, 1918: 

To hens, eggs and chicks....’......$ 59.09 
Sundry expenses... .. 0.5 ......65 2.34 
Feed, not including 1% acres self- 
PORE 5 i 8G cscs ass es METZ 
$503.15 
By egg sOld. 0.6... oe ce ele ce BFZ28 
Hens and chicks sold............. 221,97 
SE eee 35.41 
Soueeene NOE as cok. doe Re 2. 
Hens on hand’... +... 0.7. ee 00 
Weed ON MAN... ob... cc eee ee 


Profit for 20144 months.... .. 

This profit, which equals about 10 cents 
per hour devoted to the poultry business, 
was only possible because first, I raised 
grain on one and one-half acres; second, I 
fed self ‘mixed mashes, costing me about 
three cents per pound instead of four at 
the dealers, and containing a high per- 
centage of protein, being mixed accord- 
ing to a formula of mash fed to Leghorn 
hens that won the world’s prize for egg 
laying, and third, I mostly fed oats and 
some corn, also some buckwheat, this 
scratch feed costing me around three cents 
per pound or less, instead of nearly four at 
the dealers; fourth, I sold my eggs to pri- 
vate customers at about seven cents more 
per dozen than the grocer would pay me; 
fifth, most of the pullets I sold were by the 
piece at a fair price, not by the pound. 

All this has enabled me to stand where 
I do ecg 2 but did it pay? Hardly, when 
common labor is being paid 40 to 50 cents 


per hour without investment of anything 


and no risk of loss of such investment. 


I intend to keep the 16 hens till spring, : 


as I am interested to learn how many 
they will lay during the winter eller, 
At the writing of this, the forepart of 
December, my 16 hens are again laying at 
the rate mentioned above for the summer 
season, and eggs are bringing 75 
cents per, dozen. 
_ At this price hens would show a good 
profit if each hen laid 10 or 11 dozen per 





-| Walker Remedy Co., 166, Waterloo, 


American Fruit Growe 


American Fence} 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full lengi, 
rolls. Superior quality g veviaing ; 
against hardest weather conditions, . 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Co, 
_ CHICAGO ~ NEW YORK 


WHAT EVERY HOME CANNED 


. SHOULD HAVE 


One of our H & A Hand Power Doy ; 
ers. - The only Adjustable Hand Power Dou 
Seamer built that will-seal all sizes 6fsenn, 
Fruit and Vegetable cans. Write for prices gy 
free descriptive matter to Dept. S. : 
HENNINGER & AYES MBG. Go, ; 
80 and 82 N. 5th St. Portland, Oregon, 
ra 


Bankrupt Sale— Citrus Fam | | 














Bankrupt Sale of Splendid Citrus Farm 
of 6,000 Acres in Florida, 
SALE IN RICHMOND, VA, 
On Tuesday, April 15,1919 at 12 noon 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS. , 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va, ; 


The White Diarrhea Germ 
White Diarrhea is caused by @ gem 
transmitted through the yolk, which mu. 
tiplies rapidly after chick is hatehed 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
fected chicks, and before you learn whid 
ones are affected, they have infected ty 
whole brood. The germs can be killed by 
the use of preventives and they should ly 
given as soon as chicks are out of the 
The only practical, common-sense method 
is prevention. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhe 











Dear Sir: I have raised try for 
years and have lost my share of little chids 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I learned 
Walker’s Walko Remedy for this disem, 
so sent for two 50c packages to the Walke 
Remedy Co., Dept. 166 Waterloo, I 
I raised over 500 chicks and never 
a single one from White Diarrhea. 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, 
it gives the chicks strength and vig 
they develop quicker and feather earlia, 
I have found this company thorougily 
reliable and always get the remedy 
return mail.—Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnet 
Creek, Indiana. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea g 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don't 


get started. Be propered. Write today; 
Let us prove to you that Walko will prevent 


for 50c box on our gu 
ter April 


Diarrhea. Sen 
your money back if not satisfied. Af 
send 2c extra for War Tax. 





Save the Baby nick 


our book,.“CARE OF BABY C KS,” anda 
age of GERMOZONE are the best insurance: 
chick losses. T formerly losing more than ha 
hatched now raise better than 90 per cent. To 
have never tried GERMOZONE, we will A per 
paid. book and asabove. You pay;®' 
sfied, 75c; 60 days’ trial. We trust you. 

Druggists and seed dealers sell GER MOZONE, the bene® 
remedy and preventive. For old and young—bowel roma” 
roup, musty Or spoiled food, limber neck, chicken 
skin disease, etc. Sick chicks can’t wait. B 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 455, 0 
BABY CHICKS ~ jus. 


5O N. 4th St., 
50,000 Purebred English Barren S.C. White Leghorn Chil 
profitable and i layers. Largest breeders and® 
Catalogue free. Fruitvale Leghorn Farm Co., Zee 
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The Best Time 
to Baya 


DE LAVAL 


HE best time to buy a De Laval 
is when you need it most. 


With cows freshened, or freshen- 
ing soon, you will have more milk 
to handle. 


And with butter-fat at present 
prices you can’t afford to lose any 
of it. 

If you are still skimming by the 
“gravity” method or if you are try- 
ing to get along with an inferior or 
“half-worn-out” separator, you cer- 
tainly are losing a lot of valuable 
butter-fat. 

So you see that the combination 
of larger milk supply and a high price 
for butter-fat can mean only one 

_ thing—you need the best separator 
‘to be had. 


Right Now 


The best cream separator you can 
getis the only machine you can 
afford to use these days, and cream- 
erymen, dairy authorities and the 
2,325,000 De Laval users all agree 
that the De Laval is the world’s 

test cream saver, They know 

experience that the De Laval 

is the most economical machine for 
them to use. 

‘If you, buy a De Laval you will 
get a machine that is tried and tested 
and true—a machine that will give 
you genuine ‘service—and you will 

_ get the cleanest skimming, easiest 
turning, longest wearing cream sepa- 
fator that money can buy. 


Order your De Laval now and let it he- 
oo ech right away. See the 
ent, or, if you don’t 

desl ag 2 te to nearest office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


N IMPORTANT result of hog- 
A cholera control work, begun by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture in 1918, and which has resulted in a 
steady decline ‘of the disease, has been the 
stimulus given the development of swine 
raising in the South. With other activ- 
ities of the department in this line, the 
assurance given to southern farmers that 
hogs can be produced without fear of losses 
from cholera has encouraged growing not 
only larger numbers of animals but also 
better: ee This has been noticeable 
particularly in Georgia. A few years ago 
that pert d purchased about 40,000,000 
pounds of pork more than it produced an- 
nually. But efforts for the control of hog 
cholera have gradually extended over the 
entire oa with resulting confidence in 
hog raisin, By 1918 Georgia was pro- 
ducing por : enough to make shipments to 
outside points besides supplying a large 
number of hogs to local slaughtering estab- 
lishments. 
made in Mississippi, Aalbama and Florida. 


Extension Men Boosting Sheep Rais- 
ing 

The 25 sheep-extension men of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
now working in co-operative demonstra- 
tion projects with state extension forces 
will be under the supervision of G. 
Bedell, who was formerly county agent 
of Greene County, Pa. Mr. Bedell has 
been appointed specialist in sheep hus- 
bandry and began his work in the Federal 
department March 17. The work of the 
department’s extension man in Louisiana 
is illustrative of what these workers ye 
doing in many parts of the count 
improve the sheep industry. He Sadeted 
in bringing the sheepmen of that State 
together at a meeting of livestock raisers 
which resulted in the ganization of the 
Louisiana Sheep Breeders’ and Wool 
Growers’. Association. The purpose of 
this organization is to interest farmers 
in raising more and better sheep, to sell 
their wool clips co-operatively, and to 
unite them in their fight against sheep- 
killing dogs. 


Animal “TB’’ Works Under Cover 


No cattle owner can afford to live in 
doubt as to whether his animals are 
afflicted with tuberculosis, say officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Un- 
like most other infectious diseases, tuber- 
culosis has an insidious way of working 
under cover, and oftentimes animais 
of the most healthy appearance are found 
to react to the tuberculin test proscribed 
by the bureau. When slaughtered, the 
final proof that the tuberculin test. was 
accurate is found in the diseased organs of 


i jthe animals. 


Careful experiments in practical work 
have shown that tuberculosis can not be 
detected to any great extent among ani- 
mals by physical examinations. The most 
reliable method is the tuberculin test ap- 
plied by a trained operator, Tuberculin, 
while regarded as the most accurate diag- 
nostic peg known to science, is safe 
only in the hands of a trained and skillful 
operator who is acquainted with its limi- 
tations and with the he aga it ee 
duces in the animals to which it is applied 


Urges Equipment for Milk Analysis 


A letter has been sent by the Dairy Di- 
vision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to 1,500 health officers in 
cities having over 5,000 population urg- 
ing the city governments to supply the 
health officers with proper la tory 

Page naga so they en atnaaaiay guard 
the city milk eee. health clth ‘depart ¢ 
ment withou or t is 





imilar progress has been: 


* 


Live stock and Dairy 


hone Cholera-More Hogs 


right to hold its health department re- 
sponsible for the health of the communit 
unless it has provided the department with 
the equipment necessary to wage the fight 
against disease. 

The work .of supervising the safety, 
cleanliness, and purity of its city mill 
supply i is one of the most important duties 
of the modern health department. Bac- 
teria, dirt, added water, and preservatives 
in milk can not be determined without 
chemical and rg ge gp apparatus. 
The letter gives a list of the equipment 
necessary to furnish a laboratory for milk 
analysis. 


Stockmen Sell Hogs Co-Operatively 
Recently. more market hogs accumu- 
lated in the Newlands irrigation project, 
formerly the Truckee-Carson project, in 
Nevada, than could be hand!ed by the local 
slaughterers. As a result a representative 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture advocated co-operative shipments 
to be marketed in San Francisco. He ar- 
ranged with the farmers to deliver their 
surplus porkers on a certain date, so that 
the animals could be shipped in carload 
lots. The total shipping and marketing 
expense ranged from 14 to 1% cents a 
pound, so that producers realized a greater 
net income than from hogs sold at home. 
This initial shipment was so successful 
that henceforward the general farmers of 
the Newlands project intend to market all 
their surplus livestock in this manner. 





Home Vegetable Garden 


Continued from page 41 


it should be, for such plants very often 
become infected with leaf diseases in the 
hotbed or greenhouse, resulting in the 
development of poor weak plants which 
may succumb quickly to the disease after 
transplanting. The tomato is subject to 
three distinct diseases which cause the 
leaves to become spotted and finally wither 
up and die. These are all ee ag by 
spraying the leaves thoroughly with bor- 
deaux mixture. As the Dar | plants per 
fast, they must be sprayed frequently 
keep the new leaves covered with the spray 
material. 

Diseases spread repialy on young plants 
crowded close together in the plant bed 
and, unless the plants are sprayed at this 
time, they may become infected before 
od are set in the field. Generally two 

sprayings in the hotbed are sufficient, 

ut_two weeks apart. By preventing 
pes of the disease at this time, the rte 
more expensive proposition of spra 
plants in the field is lessened or perha 
rendered unnecessary. But where diseases 
have been serious before, the spraying 
should be kept up regularly after the plants 
are shifted to the field. The loss caused by 
foliage diseases of the tomato is not fully 
realized, as the result is a premature ripen- 
ing of a small crop of fruit and the plants 
dying down before the end of the season. 
Often tomato fields in midsummer look 
as though fire had swept over them, due 
to'ravages of leaf diseases. ‘ 
bed so. should be sprayed in the hot- 
The fruit-rot fungus lives on the 
leaves in the early part of the season and 
is allowed to spread freely in this way, de- 
stroying much fruit later inthe season. 
Spraying the small plants well with bor- 
deaux mixture while they are in the hotbed, 
is valuable in controlling this disease if fol- 
lowed up by careful field spraying, If the 
= plant lice are numerous on the 
eaves they can be checked by adding one 
ounce of nicotine sulphate to each five 
gallons of spray mixture. The most con- 
Ngee cere for- spraying plants in 
he seed bed, is the small compressed air 
are” should have a four-foot ex- 
rod with the nozzle set at an angle 


_ for best spraying. 
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Jones’ Nut Trees 
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Better Home Cooking 
Money From Canning 
By Steam Under Pressure 








*| pests, although 























special value to the 

fruit growers for the reason. that 
nearly all of them feed almost entirely on 
insects or weed seeds. It is possible that 
the value of the Song Sparrow and several 
species of nearly related birds in destroying 
the seeds of weeds, has not been fully ap- 
preciated. The Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has made investigations and issued publi- 
cations showing that such birds annually 
destroy =. thousands of bushels of 
weed seeds. fighting weeds is one of the 
great and expensive burdens of the farmers 
and the farmer boys, it would pay them 
to make a study of these publications 
(issued free, as Farmers’ Bulletins) and 


HE BIRDS of the winter time are of 
I farmers and 


best. friends. 

Most of the birds that are with us in the 
orchards and groves during the winter re- 
main also during the spring time. Those 
birds which live among the trees are al- 
most wholly beneficial, as they feed on in- 
sects in some stages and in various places 
of concealment. me of thme are so con- 
structed that they are not only especially 
adapted to finding and extracting insects 
concealed on trees, but they are so little 
fitted for any other kind of life that they 
would perish if obliged to attempt to lead 
it. For example, the Woodpeckers have 
chisel-like bill for chipping away wood, 
the stiff tail feathers for perching safely 
against the tree trunk, and the strong 
claws, two in front and two behind, by 
which they cling securely. Creepers 
have the stiff tail feat for arboreal 
perching, and the long curved bill for 
reaching into crevices but not for chiseling 
into wood. 

Woodpeckers Our Good Friends 


t should be more generally recognized 
that the Woodpeckers, often srovaly 
called “Sap-suckers,” are just about t 
very best friends of the orchardist, as the 
feed mostly upon the larvea of the ro 
headed a) ed borers, of the bark 
beetles, and of the codling moth and the 
lesser apple worm.. We once saw a large 
orchard with such an infestation of the 
codling moth that in the fall our class in en- 
tomology found Easy. numbers of speci- 
mens there, but the downy and hairy 
woodpeckers had made it there feeding 
place during the winter, we found it. im- 

i er a single specimen of the 
holes in the bark scales 
were very numerous, each leading directly 
into a silk-lined cavity from which the lit- 
tle woodpecker had extracted the dormant 
occupant. 

Boys are quite liable to regard these 
small black and white woodpeckers as 
destructive “sapsuckers” when they see 
them pecking away on a tree, and shoot 
them or stone them as maurauders, but 
careful investigation will reveal the fact 
that they are after the worst insect pests 
of the orchard and should be protected. 
It is true that the red-headed woodpecker 
visits the early cherry tree and takes fruit 
therefrom, but this is to feed its growing 
young which likewise have growing appe- 
tites, and as soon as the family is ready to 
fly they all turn into the service of a 
ing insects of the orchard or forest. To 
prevent this damage one should — some 
soft, sweet, ag A variety of cherry, like 
the Governor Wood, expressly. for the 
birds. The desired results can also be more 
quickly obtained by grafting this variety 
onto some vigorous upper branches of some 
young, bearing trees. : 

Nuthatch and Chickadee 


The familiar nuthatches deserve their 
share of commendation as orchard pre- 
servers. They run like acrobats around 
the bi and trunks of the 
trees, searching for insects of various kinds 
that may be there concealed. As the pear 
psylla winters in the mature stage under 
the edges of bark it becomes a ready victim 
of these birds. A pear grower near Ro- 
chester, N. Y., reported at a meeting of the 
New York Horticultural Association that 
the lla had destroyed ten thousand 
do worth of pears for him, and in the 
fall it was present in such great numbers 
that he feared a similar loss the next year; 
but the nuthateches had lived and worked 
in his orchard all winter and cleaned up 
the pests so effectively that he could find 
none in the , and had no serious 
trouble from the next summer. — 





The chickadees should be mentioned as 


make every possible effort to protect their 


Value of Late Winter Birds. 


the chief avian enemy of the eggs of the 
increasing and destructive aphids or plant 
lice, and also of some scale insects. Prof. 
Weed, of New Hampshire, has shown that 
the ehief winter-time food of this bird, 
when living in an orchard, consists of scale 
insects and the eggs of aphids. As the 
eggs of one species of apple aphis are now 
present as small black shiny specks on the 
smaller twigs, that orchardist is fortunate 
who has a flock of the familiar little chicka- 
dees feeding among his trees. A little 
later in the spring, or shortly after the 
leaves appear and the plant lice pass to 
them and commence their rapid multipli- 
cation on their under side, the little king- 
lets, both the ruby-crown and the golden- 
crown, will come from the south and swing 
leisurely along from leaf to leaf in the very 
tops of the trees, searching with great care 
and picking off and devouring these serious 


The American creeper is a very small, 
long, gray-striped bird, with a slender bill, 
running around the trunks of trees and 
searching for any exposed insects. It 
especially helps to hold in check the cod- 
ling moth, the lesser apple worm, and the 
psylla or “‘jumping plant louse.” 

How They Work 

Often a flock composed of nuthatches, 
hairy woodpeckers, creepers, and chicka- 
dees will travel together, in a scattered 
manner, very leisurely through a wood or 
orchard. It is quite interesting to see 
them, very tame and indifferent to an ob- 
server, calling back and forth in their 
quaint low notes, and flitting along, the 
chickadees in the tree tops, on the smaller 
twigs, where they are real aerial acrobats, 
hunting scale insects and eggs of plant lice. 

The downy woodpecker pecks through 
the bark scales of larger branches or 
trunks, chiefly for larvae of the codling 
moth or other hibernating insects; and the 
nuthatches can be seen running, head 
downward or otherwise, around the larger 
branches, while the creaper flits from 
trunk to trunk, running spirally around it, 
searching for insects. 

Now is the time to prepare; without fur- 
ther loss of time, for nesting places for 
the birds. Logs with holes in them can be 
tied in fruit or shade trees for the wood- 

kers, chickadees, titmice, etc.; and 

xes should be made and erected at once 
for the bluebirds, wrens, martins, some 
species of ers, etc. 

The bird houses should be put into place 
early, and be given a sense of security and 
permanency by the time the first prospec- 
tive tenants come around in the early 
pies looking up their quarters for family 
affairs. 


52-ACRE MICHIGAN ORCHARD 
By H. A. Keister, Michigan 

Fourteen years ago the first of March I 
‘purchased 25 acres one-half mile south of 

angor, Mich., and moved onto it from 
Illinois the middle of March. y 

Two years after moving onto this farm 
I set an orchard of 500 trees, planting them 
20 feet each way. This orchard was set 
to Duchess, Yellow Transparent, Wealthy, 
Grimes Golden, Snows and Jonathan. 
This orchard was cultivated each year until 
the first of August, then a cover crop was 
planted and turned under the following 





spring, until it was six years old. Then it 


was left to go into a natural seed which is 
blue grass and red top. 

These trees had made such a wonderful 

owth that they were large enough to 

a good crop at six years old. This or- 
chard has been mowed each year since 
going into sod, and at the harvesting time 
at six years old we took $340.00 worth of 
apples from this orchard or $68.00 per 
acre, and from that time on this orchard 
was doing better each year, and when nine 
years old we took $90.00 per acre off it, at 
10 years old $100.00 per acre, and the past 
season, at 11 years old, we sold 41,200.00 
worth of apples or $240.00 per acre. 

This orchard is protected by timber on 
the west and north sides. It is a sandy 
loam soil, The first trimming these trees 
received was when they were six years old 
and from that time on they get an annual 
moderate trimming each year and received 
thorough spraying, keeping the fruit well 
shag with spray. Our rey 4 has 
i sulphur and arsenateof lead. We 
found that we could not grow wood and 
fruit spurs at same time, hence no trim- 
ming was done until trees were large 
enough to bear. 








American Fruit Grower 


A BIT OF OLD ROMANCE — 
I was whistlin’ in the meader, “a 









aisy 
In the twilight’s afterglow. 


And I had a glimpse of heaven 

In the mirror of the stream; 

The sweet wild birds were a trillin’ 
To a carol of my dream. 







But my reverie was broken, 

While the shadows danced in play; 
To the solo of the stream, : 
And the dying of the day. a 









Stealthly footsteps broke the stillness, 
There was someone coming near; si 
So I stepped aside and waited, 
Lo! Miss Dorris did appear. 





























In her eyes a look of wonder, a et 
When she breathes sweet zephyrs blow; 7 fees 
I can feel great wave vibrations ney ough 
When she greets me, don’t you know, hb 

- & shrol 
Oh, but I was glad to see her, “9 ome 
I think she was happy too, > ope 


As we started off together 


Through the mist and falling dew, — re 
It was still and sort o’ lonesome, oe 
*Cause all nature seemed at rest; i 


Even katy-did said didn’t, ig 
In a tone somewhat supprest. ee 


But my lady love was with me, 

And we both were homeward bound; * 
One free hand was on her shoulder, 
And my arm not quite around. 


As we walked, I plucked her clover, 
While the scent of new mown hay 
Came a floatin’ down the valley 
At the close of that sweet day. 


We were steppin’ in the pathway, 
Keepin’ time to some old tune; 
And a gazin’ into heaven 


SEXES FIPEStEGEEIT! 































At the stars and the new moon. of chi 
orcha 
All too soon we reached the old bars, humr 
As I dropped them to the ground, then 
Over them she stepped and stumbled, — Iti 
And then slowly turned around. a a o 
Now don’t think she didn’t thank me, throu 
Maybe more than you will now; a. patin 
When I tell you I’m the milkman, AMES 
And she just a Durham cow. oa that | 
—Esther P. Smith, Ohio, ~@ hims 
=e he fee 
and | 
MARCH “— 
March is here—we feel his breath on the s 
blast . Eve 
With features distorted and brow overcast, An i 
And the blackest of frowns, a strange being 
is he, And, 
He rons in his rage through thicket and HR Clim} 
ree. 
Ma 
He cries: ‘‘I am coming!’ like a beast from” stir 2 
its lair, : deep | 
He oprtnes. o’er the fields with the snow in his 7 the sa 
air. there 
Like an army advancing, we list to hit” ies 
come <a 
With whistle and horn, with cannon and” in the 
drum. Be turfa 
Oh the chases he takes, and the havoc he 
makes, : Bef 
The trees he breaks down and he freezes the © tenn 
lakes, us by 4 
He gathers — dead leaves and flings them “ - 
on ; et 
And draws the black clouds up all over tit @ their 
sky. a Have 
i as swam 
He makes the home dreary with whistle Hi— moist 
As he moans down the chimney and screalit memb 
at the door. , Me Open t 
He rattles the shutters, and on every Nov 
re by blowing his breati lesson 
e rain. 
Oh March, with your temper, your of oh 
and your snow, Bi woods 
We tire of you March, and we wish fringir 





see. 


would go. M.. 
We long for the flowers and sunshine, 

see, ' me 
The birds and the grasses and leaves on 


ae is waiting—longing to come— 
ith bright sunny days and bees’ Gr 


hum. = 
Her arms full of flowers she is bring!®” 
ow. a 
And Robin will build where apple 
blow. 






To 





agg 


FEL 923 
























We are not unkind when we bid you Deg 
We are tired of your nights and the cM 


aam 


dawn, P 
Your féle fi and mountains of sné 
Winter is calling you. Go March! © 













Virginia 
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By Mary Lee Adams 





April Urges Us to Plant 


Fruit Gro ha 
Loo bie peer ha tin beautify- 


bo Gardening, 
request. book covers 


ok gerd ree aon tifying the 
i o a 
a a Wr sed 


bes all leading 
shade trees, flowers, etc. It shows 
to do and what not to do. It will save 
from making many mistakes. There 
and a wrong way to make a land- 
ting. For those who prefer their 
y designed by an expert land- 
have poecre Bs ¢ to furnish such 

ple te them. us 
f ontion of building, statin: 
te of area to be planted, an 
to spend this year 


© ger mame recta. This free no soe ie service 


ie a beautiful, ori; 
j -oreg ta Ee anes or a 
5 landsca nm an invest- 
3 a few SORT cosmt thus will vastly 

mma the value of your preperty. 
SF ASKED what could be added to 
4 the list of the Beatitudes, I think I 
would est ‘‘Blessed are the fruit 
for they shall see the orchards 
_ mag spring.” Just one fruit tree in 
“flower overflows the cup of fragrance and 
beauty. What more exquisite than the 
mowy pear blossom, or so dainty as the 
flowering plum thicket or the white drift 
cherry oo But when 2 whole apple 
ushes under the blue April sky, 
humming with bees, scenting the breeze, 
papaeden hat large majorit: 
to know that a majori 

aod oe may cheer their souls 
the dark days of winter by antici- 
this delight. The editor of the 
_Auppican Fruit Grower has confessed 
’ that just looking at the April cover makes 
him so homesick for Virginia orchards, that 


he feels constrained to pack his old kit bag 


and race southward to greet his apple 


blossoms. 
The earth awakens in April. 


“Every clod feels a stir of might 
instinct within it that reaches and 


towers 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


any an ee in cities ap a Pena 
urge of spring, t ious, 
longing for the country that rises with 

sap. In the city, when the snow is gone 
will be a nice, clear, hard sidewalk 

your feet, but when the snows melt 

: country, your feet are set on springy 
turf and the wee, wild flowers in the grass. 


Earth Is Smiling 


Before ong fruit oe come nm are are 
sweet signs of spring. ery one 
by this time has had p willow purring 
in the living room, maples have offer 
their rubies and violets their amethysts. 
Have you tried a trowel under a clump of 
Swamp violets? You can lift it with the 
“Moist earth about the roots and set it in a 
Saucer or shallow bowl, then, if you re- 
; to water it, you may see every bud 
ae 
1s a good time to take a landscape 
lesson from “Nature. She can teach you 


things in the skillful management . 


5 . Study the edges of the 
hat she is doing. There, 
forest growth, the flow- 

: is j 


Into 
spaces. Don’t hope 
’s effect, be content to 


eqn tom coast to coast, from north to 
‘fouth, this picture-making is going on, 
3  Seplaelencelarpeey — ways 

‘vironment, so that we think 
must be the best until we see and love 


aa 4 


of opening leaves. Farther south, where 
tall pF soe and spreading live oaks draped 
in silvery Spanish moss, give a more som- 
ber bac ground, the fringing ‘trees are 
hung with drooping veils of fragrant gold 
where the yellow jessamine clambers above 
the gleaming, white cherokee rose, and the 
co woodbine, twining far overhead, 
rivals the brilliant flash of the red bird 
pie bee | through shine and shadow. 

Look how the lower shrubs come for- 
ward and field flowers bloom beneath and 


. 







































































creep out into the open. Violets, puccoons, 
troops of buttercups, complete the “‘facing 
down” right to the ground, just as a skill- 
ful gardener works his shrubbery down 
from tall to short and fills in the space 
above the msward with lowly flowers. 
On the Pacific slope wild lilacs, white 
and lavender, border the chaparral, tall 
blue se nod above the earth that glows 
with blazing orange poppies; those gor- 
geous wild poppies that won for Califor- 
nia, in old days, the name of “the flaming 
coast,” as their fiery color was seen from 
passing boats far out at sea. Away up in 
the Sierra mountains spring does not come 
until July, but it is none the less beautiful 
for that. A bewildering array of wonder- 
ful wild flowers crowd together in the short 
season of bloom, and one may see straw- 
berry blossoms budding under the purple 
monkshood which, beside eastern streams, 
opens in Oetober. 
Bulbs Should Be Blooming 


Are your bulbs blooming now? What! 
You have none? Not one clump of jon- 
uils, not some tulips, not even a crocus? 
hat’s a pity. You won’t let it Lp rn 
again next year, will you? And you don’t 
want summer to get here and find your 
place still bare and neglected. The very 
air on April nights makes us dream of 
ens. . 
That wise farmer friend “Tim’’ says, 
“The man who 


this: “God first planted a garden, and 
indeed it is the purest of all human 
pleasures.”’ 

Can you read these thoughts and not 
long for a garden of your own? Take u 
the flower catalogue, ask advice of a reli- 
able nurseryman as to what varieties are 
a phoney to your locality and needs, and 

usy. ; 


Location of Flower Garden 


It is not unusual to place the flower 
garden proper, either to the rear of the 
dwelling or to one side, sereening it by 
walls or shrubbery. This is largely for the 
so that the family may 


sake of privac 
enjoy the om of the garden without 
being subjected to curious eyes. In towns 
or suburbs this is highly appreciated, but 
where fruit growers live we are not so 
crowded that we want to shut our neigh- 
bors out. They keep out themselves a 
large part of the time, being occupied with 
their own affairs, and when they do come 
we are glad to see them, extra glad if we 
have something choice to show them, 

So it seems in locating the rural flower 
garden that, if you keep in mind the sug- 
= previously made as to avoiding 

reaking up your lawn with beds, you may 
put your flowers where they will give you 


Perspective Showing Attractive Home Planting 


most pleasure. The hardy perennials, 
which are recommended icularly for 
homes where there is no hi gardener, 
are well-fitted for borders or for planting 
in the foreground of the line of shrubbery. 

At the same time, there is a peculiar 
charm in the walled garden or in the 
screened one set about with tall hedges 
and trees. We never quite outgrow the 
child’s instinct for make-believe and fairy 
tales, and going into. an inclosed en 
through a gateway, between tall s bs, 
or down a vineclad pergola, makes us feel 
subsconsciously that we are entering some 
place of witchery, a brighter, sweeter spot 
where the rough places are made smooth 
and lovely things grow and becken to us. 
Flowers assume a distinct ity to 
many who love them, and I have seen 


matter-of-fact women of middle age stoop . 


and put their lips to the soft petals, irre- 
sistibly drawn to the soul of the flower. 


Good From Every Point 


In deciding where to put the flower gar- 
den, remember that each detail of your 
landscape scheme should produce a good 
effect from point of view. Not only 
should the arriving guest feel the charm of 
looking in, but you yourself should by 
all means feel on looking out. A 
feature-that aid im securing 

sults, is a h which will hold out a wel- 
come to the approaching visitor and fur- 
nish a gathering place for the family from 
which Pi ad may enjoy the sight of the 


grounds. 
The porch (veranda, piazza or gallery 
Kk soeording to the section in which you live) 


may be large and spacious, or small and 
cosy, but where there is nothing of this 
kind to mark the transition from outdoors 


‘may be quickly 


these re- 
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to indoors, it is difficult to avoid a blank 
uo entering. ‘his tre true ever of Chaekey 
upon . Thisis even 0 
ae idence an much more s0 of the country 
ome. 

tala aides waste deraek oe 
in ce may evi at 
small cost by building a simple platform 
before the front door (perhaps a step or 
two below the threshold depending upon 
the height of the foundation). Flank this 
platform on each side by a wooden trellis 
over which rambling roses or other vines 
0 trained. Set a bench to 

and left on the platform against the 


‘trellis, and at once you have a summer sit- 


ting room and a bright, attractive en- 
trance. The trellis and benches will look 
pest Paes to vesteh the. trite of aie 
ouse. 


Bird Baths and Dials 


And while you are building this entrance 
you can put together several bird houses, 
using the scraps of wood left over. The 
trees and shrubbery about your grounds 


the summer days and you had better en- 
courage them by providing suitable resi- 
dences. ill help you as much ag 
you help them, for they will eat more 




















































































































destructive insects than you can reach 

with 4c Our own Longfellow wrote in 

“The Birds of Killingworth:” 

“Think of ror woods and orchards with- 
out birds. 

They ~ the winged wardens of your 
arms, 

Who —_— the cornfield drive the insidious 


oe 
And from your harvests keep a hundred 
harms,”’ 


A bird bath, too, placed where it can be 


Agee meet ae 


cous RT a: nas sae ME a eat 


Wj Wines 


WHETHER you make your 
own barrels or buy them 
ready made, you can effect a sub- 
stantial saving in money, time 
© and storage space 


By the Use of The 
Hollingshead System 


We machinery af any hind required) 


NRANASSAN BAe es ces ersece 


Tap 
SSS 


(standaed 
Coo pe rage 


Te operation 1s very dangle. Any 
inexperienced workman, by the 
Hollingshead System, can pro- 
duce three times as many barrels per 
day as the experienced coopercan make 
by the old method. In addition 

The Hollingshead System 

Saves Storage Space 

NE of the marked advantages of 

using our Hollingshead System 
of barrel shooks is the great saving in 
storage space. The stock necessary to 
make up a barrel, takes up extremely 
small space as compared with that oc- 
cupied by a completed barrel. Also 
with the Hollingshead System 
you can make up the barrels as you 
need them. Investigate this method 
now. Write for full details of our 
wonderful Somingshent System. Ad- 
dress Dept. B 


J.D. HOLLINGSHEAD & CO. 


Executive Offices 
208 So. LaSalle St 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Loutsvdie, Kertwehy Sew York, &. ¥., 25 Seaver St- 
Thebes, Hhae:s Expert Department 
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the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. B 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 
acres the first year-—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 
Ask About 
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Beautifying the 
Home Grounds 


Continued from page 45 
me, The best is yet to be, The last of life 
for which the first was made.” 
If you have an inclosed garden and it is 
of the formal type, as all inclosed gardens 


are apt to be, either sun dial-or bird bath|- 


may make a good architectural feature in 
it. The formality of the inclosed garden 
seems to fit better with a house of some 
size and dignity. Unless the dwelling be 
formal and stately, one should not Bay 
dulge in . illared pergolas, imposing 
ways, balustrades and stairways, a. :* 
are fitting ornaments for the Italian type 
or architectural garden. There are beau- 
tiful examples of these in our own country, 
but everything’ must be in harmony for 
them to be pleasing. Old Colonial man- 
sions with high white og porches and 
massive red brick w lend themselves 
to ahy impressive landscape treatment 
that may be desired, the bungalow, cot- 
tage or rambling country house style, fit 
better into simpler surroundings. 


Have Flowers This Summer 


For the reader who has so far done noth-|} ___ 
ing at all toward beautifying the grounds, 
there is still time to secure flowers for this 
summer and autumn. You should not de- 
lay planning the more permanent features, 
but for present pleasure, put in the ground 
seeds and plants as will bring you quick 
reward. I had great joy one summer, when 
spring found me just settling into a new 
place, in sowing two borders of Poppy seed 
on either side of the path approaching the 
front entrance. These were not the gor- 
geous Oriental varie:y, but the kind known 
as Coquelicots, delicate and lovely, and 
soon forming a double ribbon of shimmer- 
ing color that gladdened every eye. 
Though these poppies run through an end- 
less variation of pinks, reds and white, 
there is never one that does not look its 
best beside every other. It may be some 
peculiar quality in the texture of the petals 
that permit this intermingling of shades, 
but experiment will convince you that 
poppies of every hue make a revelry of 
tones that has not a single harsh note. 

Scarlet salvia will bloom ga oe frost, 
so will the bright and satisfactory nas- 
turtiums. These are a splendid plant for 
the inexperienced. A friend remarked 
that she had lost all respéct for nastur- 
tiums, and admitted that it was because 
she could always make them grow though 
she had the “unlucky hand” with other 
plants. This success with nasturtiums 
persuaded her that they were a common 
flower not worth her while. I think her 
attitude was somewhat ungrateful. . I have 
always felt much indebted to nasturtiums 
for their responsiveness and hardihood. 

Little can be gained by enumerating here 
a list of flowers that will bloom this season. 
A garden catalogue will be more suggestive. 
Find out from a nursery man or an experi- 
enced neighbor, what will be a wise selec- 
tion. 





BUYING A TRACTOR 


The purchase of a tractor is a business 
proposition and is justified only when it 
will pay its way, according to W. E. 
Grimes, assistant professor of farm man- 
agement in the Kansas State Agricultural 
college. “‘The advisability of purchasing 
a tractor cannot be determined entirely by 
the size of the farm. -Other factors are as 
important if not more important in decid- 
ing whether or not the tractor will be a 
profitable investment,”’ said Mr. Grimes. 

“There are certain conditions under 
which a tractor is advisable. If the tractor 
will reduce the number of work horses 
needed so that the expense of keeping 
them is lowered sufficiently to offset the 
expense of the tractor, its purchase is 
justified. Some farm work needs to be 
done ones and within certain dates, 

deep plowing for wheat. 

on suc — is usually 

ed on later 

Uk p tench will seals possible 

to jo this where it cannot be done with the 

farm work horses, the increased returns 

may be sufficient to offset the expense of 
the tractor and justify its purchase.” 


Stray dogs make sheep raising a losing 
game; and t the world needs wool. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 cents per word 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS—MASON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND 

autowashers one Saturday; profits $2.50 each. 
Square deal. Particulars free. Rusler Company, 
Johnstown, Ohio. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. MEN— 

women. $80 to $135 month. Paid vacations. 
Short hours. Pleasant work. Write immediately 
for list positions now open. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. D141, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS: NEW REVERSIBLE RAINCOAT. 

One side dress garment, otherside storm coat, 
Saves $10.00. Guaranteed water-proof. Big com- 
mission, Credit given. Sample furnished. Parker 
Mfg. Co., 336 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio. 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 
our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather. Increased 
power. Styles for all-motors. Runs slow high gear. 
Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. Money 
back guarantee. 30 days trial. Air-Friction Car- 
buretor Co., 294 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 














REAL ESTATE FOR SALE — 


FRUIT FARMS 10 OR 40 ACRES $1,450 OR 

$3,500. Live City of 40,000. Chicago markets 
also. Terms. Judson Richmond, Firmenich Bldg., 
Chicago. 


“A FARM HOME FOR YOU,” NOT A PLACE 

to stop a few years, but a real home that you will 
like, here in Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho. No crop failures. Rich soil, ample rainfall, 
good schools and a climate that is just right. Let 
us help you find your home. Write for our free 
folder ‘‘A Farm Home For You.” It gives a com- 
plete description of all of our country and will help 
you determine the part that will suit you best. 
Address: Farm Development Bureau, 505 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 








DUROC PIGS $30 PAIR PEDIG REED, ua 
Weeks, DeGraff, O. : 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED AND a 
also enlarged. Write for prices. Kidwell Bis 
Newark, Ohio. 


WANTED—TO FIND A WOMAN FARMER 
the Eastern States who wants a woman pa 

If interested write Box X, Care of American Far 

Grower, Chicago. oe 


DELICIOUS PURE HONEY, ALFAL FA-ClOhe 
er extracted. Two 60-pound cans, $29.75, Sam 

ple, 15c; reference: First National Bank, Bowlin” 

Wesley Foster, Producer, Boulder, Colorado, 


WONDERFUL LABOR SAVING, DOUBIE 

acting, perfect dust gun $2.00. Eliminates bam 
ing and slobbering spraying methods. Order m, 
Judson Richmond, Distributor, Firmenich B 
Chicago. 


“WANT A BELT POWER TRANSMITT 

for your Ford? Then don’t pay more than $l 
for it. Buy the Simplex. Simplest, handiest, 
practical. Information free. Frank R. Weis 
Salina, Kasn.”’ 


ont 
GULF CYPRESS HOT BED FRAMES 
inches wide, 6 feet long—for 4 rows 8-inch) it 
$1.25 each—for 3 rows 8-inch or 10-inch glass $L® 
each—Groved for use with or without putty 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 and 10x14—$4.50 box. D 
FitzGerald, Onancock, Va. 


ACTIVE PARTNER WANTED. EST. iH 
ed, Profitable, Growing Nursery. $10,008 
assets—no liabilities. Perfect climate, best Wm 
tion for this industry in South. Owner’s 
increasing business make partnership 
$6,000.00 cash necessary for half interest. 
seryman, Blackshear, Georgia. 





























PLANTS, TREES AND SEEDS 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS, CANNAS. POST- 
paid. Free Catalogue. J. S. Griffing, Cutchogue, 

N. Y. 

BLUEBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE, $2.00 PER 

— parcel post. A. A. Eastman, Dexter, 
aine. 


WILL MAIL 10 KINDS GLADIOLI FOR 10c 
and names of two friends who grow flowers. S. W: 
Pike—Seedsman, St. Charles, Illinois. 


HONEY SWEET BLACK RASPBERRY. BEST 
for home and market. Plant circular free. 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, New York.. 


SUPERB, PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING 

Strawberry Plants, 250, $2.75; 4,000, $9.50; 
Black Raspberries, St. Regis Everbearing Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, 100, $2.00. Orvil Kiger, 
Donnellson, Iowa. 




















POULTRY 


15 WHITE ROCK EGGS, $5.00, EXTRA FINE 
birds, J. H. Martin, M. D. Binghamton, N. Y. 


60 BREEDS CHICKENS, DUCKS, GEESE, 

turkeys, guineas, hares and dogs, stock and eggs, 
Large illustrated catalogue free. Edwin A. Souder, 
Telford, Pa. 


““RUSSELS. RUSTLERS,” AMERICA’S FA- 

mous Brown Leghorns. Free catalogue. Hatch- 
ing eggs, 15, $2.00, postpaid. Mrs. George Russell, 
Chilhowee, Mo. 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE, Een 
hatched, healthy chicks. Thousands per 

low prices. Creatas free. Old Honesty Herclany, 

Dept. G, New Washington, O. 

















Ready April First 
Our New Spring 


MAGAZINE OF FAS 


Correctly illustrating the latest 
Spring and Summer Styles in 


Women’s and Misses’ 


Fine Tailored - Suits and 
Dresses and Skirts 
Undermuslins and Corsets. 


The most unique book of its 
published on this continent. 


Send for it, there is no charge. 


Newcomb-Endicott Com 
- DETROIT, MICH. 
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Why Teachers **Move On’’ 


T WOULD be interesting to learn how 
many rural schools have a teacher who 
hee been established in the neighborhood as 
‘nuch as three years. There may be more 
than we think for, but there are not enough. 
| In our experience a period of two years is apt 
‘fo be the utmost limit of the teacher’s stay- 
i Why is this? What are the ob- 
ms to it and the remedy for it? 

_ The chief objection to the constant change. 
ts that no strong and permanent bond of 
“sympathy and understanding can be built 
“up between the ‘teacher and the child and 
‘community. The remedy appears to lie 
-tatherwith the improved housing conditions 
than with any other one thing. At the last 
‘Moment every fall, the whole neighborhood 
‘is stirred up over the question, “What on 
‘earth shall we do with the teacher this 
t year?” The poor teachers have little choice 
‘in the matter, but are dumped upon the 
“family that offers the least vigorous resist- 
ance to boarding them for the school term. 
‘Having entered the household as it were 
‘Under protest, the happiest result can hardly 
De expected. 
| The teachers hope for better luck next 
‘Year, and try for another country school, or 
"perhaps for a city one.. The children are 
Upset by a change of methods, they care 
‘hothing for the new teachers who, in turn, 

counting upon a permanent residence, 
Cares little for the development of. school, 
scholar or neighborhood. Who would go to 
“the trouble of starting boys’ and girls eclubs, 
Sehool gardens, community enterprises of 

worth, simply to turn their backs upon 
‘it all within a year? If there were a cosy 
“Teacher’s Cottage” provided, to which 
they might return as to their own home, or 
in which they would gladly remain the year 

‘ound, conditions would improve greatly. 





Home and the Magazine 


JN GREAT-GRANDFATHER’ S tinfe, so 
a We are told, he solaced his leisure by 


| Me perusal of choice latin. verse. 
at-grandmother both read the Bible 
than we do, and that’s our fault and 
well! they didn’t have the magazines 

@ the daily papers, and by the time things 
mito print they were so old that one 
‘Just as well be reading about Noah 

y- But our ancestors were in no sense 


He and. 


old-fogys. They had to mieet conditions 
which kept their minds on the jump. Many 
things come to us, almost as a matter of 
course, which they had to-strive hard for. 
They were keen and up-to-date. Their 
date, of course, not ours. 

Few of us can go back to the ‘ponderous, 


classical literature of those days, but all of , 


us want “something to read’’ and we ought 
to have it, from the oldest to the youngest 
member of the family. A taste for reading 
must be cultivated in the child if it is to last 
him through life’ as a source of untold 
pleasure and profit. 

As the house mother, you probably select 
what shall be. subscribed for in the way of 
magazines. Don’t wince at the price. If 
you raise chickens it will save you a lot of 
money to read how to avoid mistakes.. A 
good farm or fruit journal is a sound in- 
vestment. Entertaining stories should be 
provided for the younger members of the 
household. They will not be read by them 
alone. Some night. you may wonder why 
‘**Father”’ is sitting up later than usual, and, 
peeping over his shoulder, you will smile to 
see the title of the tale that holds his eyes 
open. He is living over the romance of his 
youth with you as the heroine. It will do 
him good. 


Nurse Needed in Every Community 


VERY rural community should have a 
visiting nurse. Too few have such an 
efficient aid to community health. The 
rural visiting nurse should be as usual as the 


‘county agent, and if she were the right sort 


she would prove at the very least as useful 


.as the best of agents have proved themselves 


to be. Our farm girls are taking up educa- 
tional lines that they would never have 
thought of years ago. Why should our rural 
nurse be a city-bred woman? It would be 
more congenial to the community if a farm 
girl, preferably one who had grown up among 
them, were trained to fill the position. Often 
there is a little lack of understanding be- 
tween the city woman and the country 
woman. She does not fully appreciate our 
circumstances and difficulties. We feel 
afraid that if she were admitted intimately 
into our homes, she might: criticise them as 
not being so up-to-date as the usual city 


home. Probably we would be wrong in this . 


suspicion, but the fact remains that. we 
would entertain it. She would not be so re- 


sourceful in utilizing the means at hand as 
the country-bred girl. 

The visiting nurse, in order to accomplish 
her best work, must be able to enter the 
homes most freely and intimately. It is not 
the specific case of illness she is concerned 
with so much as the general hygienic condi- 
tion of all homes. Her mission is to keep 
us well rather than to tend us when sick, 
though the care of the sick will be one of the 
things she will teach widely. No matter 
if we have read the latest facts on hygiene 
with an open mind, it is to be presumed that 
the nurse who has specialized on the subject 
for years, should know much more about it 
than the busy housewife. 

This subject is so much more carefully 
taught in schools today than it was even a 
decade ago, that our children have a good 
chance of growing: up less ignorant than 
most of us older people did, but the trained 
nurse can speak with authority, and no 
field of endeavor offers a more splendid 
opportunity for usefulness. We would like 
to see some farm girl in each community 
take up the profession of rural visiting nurse. 





France Follows Our Lead 


OYS’ and girls’ clubs have not been a 

feature of French life up to this time, 
but it is now the opinion in France that the 
man and woman power of the country has 
been so depleted by war, that she will be 
dependent for some time to come upon the 
efforts of her younger generation for her 
food supply. When the French High Com- 
mission was here recently, a careful study 
was made of the methods of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges in conducting boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. It is suggested by the 
French press that a nation-wide system of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs should be patterned 
on those of America. Even the land in 
France has to be reclaimed and put into 
such condition that it will be suitable for 
raising the staple foodstuffs. Livestock and 
poultry keeping will also be encouraged, | 
and such household industries as cooking, 
baking and garment making. The efforts 
of the young people will be further encour- 
aged by organized contests. We hope that 
this endeavor to bring the boys and girls 
of France directly into the actual rebuilding 
and service of their devastated homeland 
may meet with the success it deserves. 




















Olo-Charms Restored 
“New Beauties Revealeo 


N_ most homes there. is furniture 

that has lost its charm. Sometimes 

it is stored away simply because it 
looks dingy. | 

There is no occasion for this. O-Cedar 
Polish will restore the old charm and oftentimes 
reveal new beauties. 

O-Cedar Polish does this because it cleans 
as it polishes. First by removing all the dust, 

ime and dirt. Then it imparts a high, dry, 

asting lustre that brings out hidden beauties. 


Use O-Cedar Polish as directed—with water. Use 
it on all. woodwork—painted, varnished, enameled or 
fumed. If you are not delighted with the O-Cedar 
Result, your money will be refunded without a question. 


(édar 
Polish 


25c to $3.00 Sizes At All Dealers Everywhere 


ec, oa ed 

































Buy a Home in Albemarle 





and live among the most delightful people in the world, in a section 
that is rich in the historical lore of the country. You will make money 
and friends, live longer and happier, and give your children a richer ° 
heritage in future happiness. 


WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET 


Charlottesville Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 






















For Running Electric Fan no one ca, _ 
estimate in hours and minutes the saving * 
on this item. Cooler kitchens, dinins — 
rooms and bedrooms, mean better i 
and increased efficiency for all the house. 
hold. One keeps cool and one is physically 4 
fit and ready to do his best. Exhaustedhy Me 
heat no one is physically able to exert te q 


EALIZING the important part 
R electricity is already playing and 

the far larger part it will soon play 
in every type of home, we wish to serve 
our subscribers by familiarizing them with 
the advantages. of introducing electricity 
into the orchard home. For this purpose 
we shall have a department monthly de- 
voted to “Electricity for the Orchard 
Home.” It will be edited by an expert 
who will explain the various uses, con- 
veniences and economies of electricity, 
and who will be very glad to answer any 
question that our subscribers wish to ask 
in connection with every phase of elec- 
tricity on the farm. 





















best powers. 

For Lighting Barns and Outbuild 
ings electric lights are a big fire ing 
in addition to insuring that the work 
after dark will be as well done as if per 
formed in daylight. Work done by a goog _ 
light is both quicker and better pe 
* Half an hour a day, three and one-half | 

Electricity on the farm is rapidly being hours per week, may readily be saved by 
recognized, not only as a very great addi- the use of electric lights in the barn, and 
tion to the comfort and happiness of the in times of rush work the farmer need not 
farm family, but as an absolute factor in leave his field early in order to see to dothe — 
efficiency and success. Consider for a chores, Be, 
moment what are the grounds for such an For Lighting the Home an average of — 
assertion in regard to electricity. three hours weekly is sayed by e 

It Saves Time and Labor lights as there is no cleaning and filling of 


: lamps and lanterns with kerosene jj, 
Work done by hand under a poor light - 
cannot be done so well or so quickly as ll bm Boe peg sparpier koa 
with the aid of electric light and power. well as for a happier homekeeper. [tj 
It Attracts Labor to the Farm hard for the home to be bright and cheery 
When the conveniences afforded by elec- when the mother is worn out with the 
tric light and power can be had inthe coun- work and becomes old before her time 
try there is no difficulty in securing and Husband and children profit incaleulably 
holding labor. by anything that tends to preserve the 
Solves Retired Farmer Problem health and happiness of the housewife — 
Electire light and power make the home The above figures are based upon the 
so pleasant that the farmer and his wife ¢@xPerience of many farm homes. In this | 
remain on the farm where their advice, 


day of scarcity of farm labor it is easy for © 
experience and interest are of the greatest the farmer to see how his work will t 
practical value. 


with the aid of electricity. Even if ons 
Keeps Boys and Girls on Farm 


few of the uses of electricity are at 
When the farm lights are bright as the 


a 
penne one — a day may be saved. h 
city lights, the boys and girls do not leave 00,000 farm homes this would amount ta 
the old home for the city. Valuable labor 


ng a hours per week, or 72,800,000 
and very valuable population are thus ours per year. This number of hoursiy 
conserved for the farm. 


duces to about 8,300 years, lees 4 

hours to the day. If stated in ternis of the 
Lightens the Housewife’s Burdens the 
Electricity offers the only practical 


working day of from eight to ten hours, 
means of taking the drudgery of household 


time would be proportionately longer. 
Now 200,000 is but a small proportion | 
tasks from. the shoulders of the housewife 
and mother. 


of the upwards of 4,000,000 farm home | 
owners in the United States. Think what 
What Insures Suecess = immense cube A ve — bei a me ' 
Modern business depends upon getting were an electric plant installed on 
the greatest return with the least expendi- of _ oom se all os ba Bis 
ture of time and labor. Farming, while WOW¢ 80 towarcs incre production, 
the oldest. of occupations is yet one of the 
newest of businesses. Under the modern 


eater leisure and vastly improved health, © 
methods, now universally used in farming, 


t is startling to discover that physicians 
ascribe more than one-half of the ill-health 

our success depends upon getting the maxi- 

mum production for a minimum of time 


among their farm patients to the lack of 

sanitary water works in the home. The 

nil laleor proper use of electricity on the farm it 
For Pumping Water from either shal- 
low or deep wells, one-eighth to one-half 


sures better health, better working condi 
horse power electric motor saves time and ( 


tions and consequently better work. 

is not scarce on the farm equipped wi 
labor of pumping water for the family and modern electrical devices. 
stock. This, on the average farm, occu- 
pies two hours daily. A weekly saving of 






































The Greatest Gain 
‘ But with all the proofs of big practical 
































fourteen hours is thus effected. The pres- gains to be had by installing olectrieitt 0 
sure pumping system furnishes in addition the farm, we believe that the motive whith: A 
water for fire protection (a most important will make the strongest appeal to the head sli 
consideration), for washing carriage or _ of the family, is that it offers the meansd he 
automobile, and for modern bathroom and keeping his family together. Boys and boy 
water works in the house.-Time is saved, girls want fun and cheerfulness. They do a 
convenience and comfort increased. not find it during the dim hours of the dl ap 
For Turning the Grindstone a one- or candle-lighted evenings of the old farm 4A 
sixth horse-power electric motor saves the home. Talk is brighter as well as light ne 
time of one man on.an average of one hour wfHere the electric bulb shines, games i 
per week. Quite a consideration in the .books, music and merriment, social ‘ 
rush seasons. erings, gain spirit and attraction from the A} 
For Churning Butter a one-sixth glow of the electric light. fro 
horse-power electric motor effects a weekly Your young people want to look fresh pty 
time saving of three hours. and attractive. That’s a longing im foi 
For Running Cream Separator aone- ed by nature in the breast of every youll dee 
sixth horsepower electric motor will save ‘and maiden. Think what it means to tio 
three and one-half hours per week. boy to have a cool shower or plunge str, 
For Running the Milking Machine a he comes in from his day’s work. 36 
one-fourth to one-half horsepower electric how happy the girl feels when a brightly” Ss 
motor saves one-half of the milking time, lighted mirror reflects her smiling cour ves 
on the average dairy farm this would be a tenance when she is “dressed up” for tht * yar 
weekly saving of about 14 hours. In addi- occasional evening outing. a 
tion it relieves farm labor of one of the Then too the father’s Nisast must oftel ; 916 
most disagreeable chores of farm life. ache; especially where there are yore “ON 
For Running the Washing Machine children in the Fh g to see his wife break * DR 
including wringer, it reduces the time one- ing fast under the multiplicity of her car cai 
half and makes an average saving of three No wonder she is inclined to be i ¢. tior 





after a hot day in the kitchen, over ™ MR gay) 
wash tub, or with back aching from SWeP” 
ing the endless dirt brought in 
oungsters—and-some times by you, # 
an, with your muddy boots. is 
The electric motor would lighten all 
tasks and make the work itself pleasam 
If she were rested at the close of the 
and you yourself were not too “‘dog-tit 
to talk, what joy and profit there wou 
in the interchange of ideas between ti 
who are responsible for the welfare @ 


hours per week. 

For Heating an Electric Iron it will 
effect an average saving of one hour per 
week. Moreover the use of the electric iron 
is incomparably more comfortable and con- 
venient than the use of the ordinary flatiron. 
For Running:‘a Vacuum Sweeper the 
average weekly saving would be about two 
hours. Better even than the time savin 
is the freedom from insanitary dust an 
disease germs stirred up by the old brush 
broom and responsible for many cases of 
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whole family. 
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and Aprons 


_Send your order direct to American Fruit Grower, Chicago 
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ig practical 9134. LADIES' 

ectricity ONE-PIECE 

reap head. APRON—To be 

> nal of slipped on over the 

ah pe head, the neck 

oy 40 slashed at center i| 

y of the al front and closed with 

"s 1d farm " Strap. Sizes, 36, 40, 

i je light 44, and 48 inches 

games ‘a bust measure. 

OCl <s’ 

Oe 9168. LADIES 






front and back panel 
cut in one piece or 
Joined on the shoul- 
ders. The side sec- 
lions are gathered to 
Straight bands. Sizes, 

_ 36, 40, and 44 bust. 
ze 36 requires 5% 
yards:32-inch, or 3 K 
‘yards 36-inch goods. 


9162. LADIES’ 
| ONE - PIECE. 
Be DRESS—Lower - 
_ » One-piece sec- 





APRON—wWith |} | 
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ae be } ed to deep 
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in by ¥ at front. 





- leeves may 2 

ng or short. 

34 to 42 9 6 it 

Width at lower edge is 1% yards. 
¢ 36 requires 4 yards 36-inch, with 
74 yard 36-inch contrasting for collar. 


2 ae $150. LaDiEs' p sure 
b front s xr sur 
ho nte the belt. Two-piece skirt in with 
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Patterns 


12 cents each 
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are crossed and but- bust. Size 36 requires 414 yards 36-inch, 
. 0-pie yard 36-inch contrasting 
d waistline. Sizes, 34 to 46 material for collar, cuffs and pockets. 








We will pey $1.00 each for helpful suggestions 
which will save time, money or strength in 
all sorts: of 


ousework. None save original 
ideas can be pted. pt manu- 
scripts will not be returned unless an ade 
dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. Ade« 
dress **Housekeepers’ Exchange,”” American 
Fruit Grower, Chicago, Tl. 





Soak the withered vegetables several 
hours in cold water before cooking to re- 
store them to their original state. 

H. V. W., Montana. 


Silver with be bright as new if covered 
with sour milk or buttermilk for half an 
an hour and then washed and rinsed. 

T. D., Ohio. 


When stitching lace or thin silk, alone, 
or on cloth, slip a strip of newsapper under 
the material to keep the thread from draw- 


P., Ohio. 


when heating them. 


faster and with less fuel. 
J. A. A., Nevada. 


In cooking doughnuts; fritters, etc., use 
a dripping pan—a whole batch can be 
done in three fryings. 

L. M. H., New York. 


SS 


All recipes contained in the Afgco Cook Book 


2°cups flour 
Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs, 
soda, sour milk, prune juice and prunes. 
Mix cinnamon, salt, nutmeg, baking pow- 
der and flour and add to first mixture. 
Bake in layers, moderate oven. 


CruHers 
1 tablespoon cream 
1-6 teaspoon nutmeg 
Flour 
Beat eggs vigorously, add sugar and 
cream. Add nutmeg and enough sifted 
flour to make a cookie dough. Roll as 


Yolks 2 eggs 
2 tablespoons sugar 


1 cup sugar 


4 cup sugar } 
\% teaspoon vanilla 


white. Add vanilla. This makes enoug 


for two layers. 

Cabbage Au Gratin 

1 small cabbage 1% cup grated cheese 

2 cups buttered bread 1 cup white sauce 
crumbs. 

Boil cabbage, cut into fine strips. Ar- 
range in alternating layers in baking dish, 
cabbage, cheese and crumbs. Before put- 
ting on last layer of bread crumbs, pour 
over white sauce. Bake until brown. 
Moderate oven. 


Golden Sauce 


2 egg yolks 


1 
: 2 egg whites (beaten stiff) 


up sugar 










_ Tie pieces of broken phonograph records 
in a cloth and use then as ironing wax. 
The results are better than beeswax. pro- 
duces. W. E. H., Ohio. 


Fill the small holes in the wall before 
painting or kalsomining with the following: 
Glue dissolved in water and boiled, using 
enough glue to make a sticky solution; 
into this stir as much rye flour as it will 
hold. A. 8. T., Illinois. 


When the: metal tips come off shoe 
strings, put a drop of glue on the end of 
string, roll between the thumb and fore- 
finger until round and pointed. ‘When 
dry you have just as good a tip as when 
new. E. M. S., Pennsylvania. 


When cooking green apples, rhubarb or 





ing. The paper tears off easily afterwards. 


Invert a large avinl, pan ot sad vers 
ey will heat muc 


=a} —by Beaurice Holmes 


any tart fruit, add a pinch of salt when 
nearly done, it will save sugar. 
id M. B., Virginia. 


Silver packed away .in flour will never 
tarnish. S. B., New York. 


In washing glassware put it into the 
water edgewise; this keeps the tempera- 
ture in and outside the same and prevents 
cracking. R. G., Minnesota. 









Spanish Beef Stew 


have been tested and consequently the : 
housewife will be saved any ppointing | pound round steak 1 cup water 
experiments. 6 onions ie nag salt 
3% tomatoes epper ~ 

Prune Cake Y cup grated cheese 
1 cup sugar I teaspoon cinnamon Cut. steak into pieces suitable for serv- 
Hpac] butter Bo argues ing. Place in bottom of pan and bake 
z s 74 g . e 
3 tablespoons sour milk 1 cup prunes (chopped) m moderate oven one-hour. Cover with 
1 teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon baking pow- Sliced onions, season, gdd one cup water 
3 tablespoons prune juice der and bake one hour. “Cover with :liced 


tomatoes, heat thoroughly, add grated 
cheese and leave in oven until cheese n elts. 
Serve hot.. Home canned tomatoes that 
have held together are used nicely. 


Scalloped Meat 


1 pound beef lonion - 
11% cup bread crumbs _ Slice of bacon or a little 
3 tablespoons water butter 


Salt and pepper. 

Grind meat and onions together and sea- 
son. Place alternate layers of meat and 
crumbs in pan until full’ Dot over with 
small pieces of bacon or butter. Add 


thin as paper and cut into strips 3 inches by water. Bake in moderate oven one-half 
2 inches. Cut a gash about 1 inch long hour. : 
in the center. Fold two of the corners into Corn Pudding 
the slit. Fry in hot fat. 1 can corn : eggs well beaten 
. cups milk 4 cup sugar 
Apple Frosting : . Combine ingredients, ‘Sour into well 
3 apples 1-egg white (beaten stiff) greased baking dish and bake one hour. 


Moderate oven. 


Bake apples with 4 cup sugar. Cool, Salmon Balls 
press through sieve. Add 01.2 up sugar, , oy, suai iiiinadah 
egg white, and beat mixture until nearly 34 cup milk Soft bread crumbs 


Beat egg, add milk, salmon, crumbs and 
seasonings. Mould and let stand at least 
an hour. Fry. 


Nut Bread 


1 cup sugar 4 cups flour 
1 egg 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
2 cups milk , der 

1 cup chopped walnut meats 
Mix and let rise for 20 minutes after 


putting in bread pan. Bake in hot oven: 
Simmered Peas 
2 as 3 tablespoons butter 
1 pins pre (chopped) Salt aia eae to taste 
Put onion, peas and butter in deep kettle 


} > . 

} a sg a 14 teaspoon vanilla with a roun bottom, sprinkle peas with 
Beat sugar and butter to a white cream. water, cover and cook over very 

Add whites of eggs and then gradually the 





yolks, Flavor. 


slow fire until peas are tender. Season and 
serve. 
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We will pay $1.00 each for childish sayings 

ac ted by us for publication. The story 
ne never have a—peneee before in an 

or paper. Unaccepted letters will 

not be return j an dd d 

is inmclosed. Address 


stam envelope 

“Childish Sayings,’’ American Fruit Grower 

Chicago, Ml. We wish all those who are kin 

enough te send us a childish saying, to real- 

ize that if the particular one they send doeé 
it is b we receive many 


not app . 
thousands of these sayings and are able to 
publish only a few fw § month. 


Mary Louise, aged six, inquired, “Auntie, 
who are the greatest men in the world?” 
Auntie didn’t feel qualified to answer. 
“Why Auntie!’”’ said Mary Louise, “‘it’s 
God, Santa Claus and Uncle Sam.” 

L, J. M., Indiana. 


Esther, aged three, was shown some 
rabbits. She picked one up but he wrig- 
gied out of her arms and hopped off. She 
caught him by one ear and gleefully 
shouted, “‘I’se dot him by his hair ribbon.” 

Mrs. W. L. G., New York. 


The minister was the guest, the children 
had to wait, so Jimmie, who was anxious 
about his favorite piece of chicken stood 
in the doorway watching, and as the min- 
ister’s fork went into the gizzard Jimmie 
couldn’t stand it, and he cried out, ‘‘He 
got it!’ Mrs. E. W., Arkansas. 


Charlie had been told that God saw 
everything he did. He asked to go to play 
with a little friend and was refused. He 
started to run away and his little dog fol- 
lowed him. He turned round and said: 
“You go back. It’s bad enough to have 
God watching all the time without you 
tagging.”’ Mrs. S. H. H., Virginia. 


The Sabbath school had been studying 
about St. Peter for several weeks. The 
superintendent asked, ‘‘Now, children, 
what do you know about Peter?” A mo- 
ment’s silence, broken by the lisping of 
three-year-old Jimmie, as he said, “He 
kep’ his wife in a punkin shell.” 

A. E. S., Florida. 








It is sometimes very difficult.for dwellers in 
rural communities to keep posted on the 
roper etiquette for various social occasions. 
estions on etiquette will be distussed and 
answered in this umm of the American 
Fruit Grower. If you. wish a personal reply, 
an addressed, stam envelope must be 
enclosed. Address “Etiquette Department,”’ 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago, Ill. 


While walking with a girl friend the 
other day we met a man friend of mine, 
whom she also knew. He lifted his hat, 
_ but I just said, “‘Hello, Joe,” as one man 
to another. The girl looked surprised that 
I did not raisé: my hat too. What should 
I have done? T. P., California. 

You should have raised your hat be- 
cause you were with a lady. If you were 
to meet one of your men friends with a 
lady whom you did not know you should 
when greeting him, lift’ your -hat out of 
politeness to her. When you are with a 
man friend and he bows to a girl you do 
not know, you should remove your hat 
for the same reason. 


What is the best color for a girl’s note 


phi 

ite is always in good taste. Pale 
blue,. pale gray are entirely unobjection- 
able. Any pronounced shade is likely to 
bring criticism upon the user. Such tints 
are gen ly in vogue with those who are 
not well versed in the best social usage. 


* 


Little Clifford balked one night at saying 
his prayers. ‘“‘Aren’t you afraid to go to 
sleep,” said his mother, “without asking 
God to take care of you?” “Oh,” he said, 
“‘let’s risk it.” J. 8. C., New York. 


My little cousin on the way to church 
one Sunday kept sniffing and his mother 
said: ‘Ray, haven’t you a handkerchief?” 
“Yes,” replied the small boy, “but I 
thought I would use ~~ nose till I got to 
church.” . M., Colorado. 


My bonny five-year-old and I were 
waiting for an electric car when a lady 
came up with a tiny baby. Charles was 
interested, ‘‘Please, Mrs., how much did 

ou pay for the baby?” “Five cents, my 
ittle man.” ‘‘Ump! why didn’t you give 
five cents more and get a bigger one?” 
Mrs. I. M. C. P., Massachusetts. 


One afternoon, while calling on a neigh- 
bor, she showed me a pumpkin. Her little 
three-year-old girl came in, and, fearing I 
was going to take it from her, put her arms 
around it and looking up at me said: 
“Did you know your horse was waiting for 
you?” Mrs. 8. C., Kentucky. 


Little Ed had been refused more sardine 
sandwiches, of which he was fond. Pres- 
ony mother saw him running from the 
kitchen with dripping hands and the pan- 
cakesturner. Following him to the sitting 
room she found Ed with a heavily buttered 
slice of bread, standing beside the fish 
bowl in which floated a dead gold fish. Ed 
announced, “‘I was trying to make a sand- 
wich, but the fishie wouldn’t stay on my 
bread, so I got this to pound him on,” and 
he flourished the pancake turner. 

A. M., Minnesota. 


“‘Why, Billie!’ said a mother to her son 
after a peculiarly flagrant piece of mischief, 
“T’m_ perfectly disgusted with you.” 
“*Well, I guess I can keep on living,’’ re- 
sponded the unregerierate five-year-old. 

_M. C. C., South Carolina. 


always on the outer edge. Was this acci- 
dental or is it correct? 

You are so observant that.you will sel- 
dom make a mistake a second time. It has 
long been the custom for:the man to walk 
on the outside when with alady. Whether 
that is to allow her to indulge her favorite 
whim of “‘windéw shopping’’ or because 
she is less likely to be pushed by passers 
may be a question on which ‘‘doctors dis- 
agree.”’ ( ’ 


What is the correct way, for a woman to 
address a-man (stranger-or acquaintance) 
or business firm, in business correspond- 
ence? S. D. A., North Carolina. 

In addressing an acquaintance, in busi- 
ness correspondence use.this-form: Mr. 
John C. Jones, Bay Point, Me. Dear Mr. 
Jones; if a stranger, Dear Sir; if a business 
firm, Messrs. Jones & Son, Bay Point, Me. 
Gentlemen. hon 


When new neighbors move into the 
community, who should call first, the old 
residents or the new settlers? : 

-B. J., Missouri. | 

It is the established habit-in the United 
States and also in England for the new 
comer to be welcomed -by the older set-_ 
tlers, and this ap to us as a friendly 
pro ing. In | ce, however, it is ‘a 
point of politeness to wait until the new 


comers have signified their wish to enter . 


into social relations with the community | 
by eee on such families as they desire 
We - 


trees looked like huge pi 
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DEAR FRUIT GROWER CHILDREN— Well, 
well! When I began this department I 
knew there were a lot of young readers but 
I hadn’t the least idea that there were so 
many! I have received such a number of 
letters, the dearest letters, from all over 
the country. And, without exception, 
they all liked ‘‘Peggy’s Valentine Party!” 
And all wanted more like it. So that is 
the reason the rest of “Peanut’s” story 
will have to wait until next month; Peggy 
has had another adventure, one which, I 
am sure, the boys and girls will be glad to 
hear about. If you like it be sure to write 
me and tell me so. 

School will soon be out and there is a 
long, long time ahead of us before the old 
bell clangs again. I hope that every one 
of you will improve the pleasant days by 
learning something of interest. This 
month we are going to see if we can find 
out anything about moths. To me, the 
study of their habits, how the brown shell 
which envelopes. them is made, how they 
hatch, etc., is of all absorbing interest. 
Please write and tell me if the study of 
nature interests you. . Talk it over with 
Mamma and Papa and see what they think 
about it. Then the two best letters on 
“Moths” will be printed. 

With love and the very best wishes for a 
happy vacation, I am, Sincerely, 

EDITH LYLE RAGSDALE, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago, Ill. 


Four Word Square 
No. 4— 
An emotion we all experience. 
Something used in cooking. 
An adjective. 
A girl’s name. 
Answers to March Tangles 
No. 1—The School Bell. 
No. 2—Milwaukee. 
No. 8—Ben Davis. 


PEGGY’S EASTER EGGS 


‘*Mother,”’ cried Peggy as she danced 
into the big, sunny living-room, “three 
weeks from tomorrow is Easter and I want 
a lot of eggs; Ruth and May are going to 
have an Easter egg social and I want about 
a dozen eggs to color. May I have them?” 

Mother Biggs looked thoughtful. “A 
dozen eggs,” she murmured, “is worth a 
good deal of money now-a-days, Peggy.’ 

“Yes,” agreed Peggy, “I know. But 
you see, Mumsie, Easter is sort of like 
Christmas; it only comes once a year and, 
so, if we spend a little more money Christ- 
mas, looks like it wouldn’t hurt to let a 
little girl have a dozen eggs Easter.” 

Mother Biggs smiled and Peggy came 
closer. ‘‘ My old Quail hen has been laying 
a lot of eggs lately- ——”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Mother, “but where? 
You know we've hunted ’most everywhere 
and can’t find her nest.” 

Peggy looked sober for 2 minute but the 
smiles came back and the dimple in her 
cheek flashed out as she said: ‘‘Mumsie, 
may .I have all the eggs, every one, in 
Quail’s nest, if I find it?” 

‘“¥ guess so. Run along and play now.” 

“Is it a sure enough bargain?” insisted 


Pegsy. 
rs. Biggs nodded: “A sure enough 
bargain.” 

Peggy skipped out to the barn and 


looked about. “There were lots of nests 


but, and she sighed, none of them were 
Quail’s. es 

The next several days were spent by 
Peggy in a frantic search for the hidden 
nest. Up in the hay-mow and down.in the 
apple shed she looked but Quail had hidden 
her nest well, Then, another strange thing 
occured; the little Rhode Island Red hen, 
as well as the nest, disappeared. 

“T guess I’ll have to give it up,” Peggy 
confided to her mother. ‘‘Quail is gone, 
now. I can’t imagine what’s happened to 
her. And the trouble is, I won’t get to go 
to the party.” 

‘Look again,” said Mother. 

The. weather was very mild and the 
and white bowu- 
y mc The grass was green and the birds; 

own in the orchard, were home-building; 
the bees, from Daddy Biggs’ hives, flew 
about and sang the laziest song as Peggy 
marched out on her daily round of n 
hunting. Seat f 


‘Num; hum, hum,””’ she mocksd-the. - 


‘supers were taken out.’ 


bees, “‘Looks like you could stop 
enough to tell where that Quail hen’s 
is! Here it’s only a week till 

not an egg. Like to know what I’m 
to do!”’ 

But the bees hummed on and } 
tired and warm, sat down beneath the 
York Imperial and gave herself up to 4 
pleasant task of watching the bees dart 
and out of the hives. Li 
counted the little bee houses, 20 in all gly 
nicely painted and fairly oozing d 
And Peggy loved honey. 

“Twenty,” she mused, “No, ¢ 
should be twenty-one. One, two, thrae’ 
She stood up and with extended 
counted the hives. ‘No, there are os 
twenty—oh, I see, one’s upset and th 
bees gone!” 

Just then a strange thing hap 
With a squawk and a series of cack 
red hen flew right out of the deserted 
and began searching for bugs! 

“Quail!” whispered Peggy as she slipys 
around the other hives and raced fri 
a Theri she stopped and peered with 
the little box. “‘3—6—9—13,” she oom 
ed, “‘13 eggs for my Easter social! 
oh—oh———”’_ She started for the 
tell the pad news, then paused. “[li 
wait and s’prise Mumsie,” she ne 

After that Peggy made daily trip tie 
orchard; and Mother Biggs 
she had given up-the quest and, bein 
en mother, began making 
plans. 

Easter morning Peggy, dressed in 
frock and hat, attended Sunday 
and (as the rest of the family 
services) church. Then the mini 
into the Biggs’ car and rode out to Ore 
Glen and, as Hannah had dinner all 
they sat down and it wasn’t ’til the 
morning, Easter Monday, when Ruth 
May came running up the walk, 
Peggy got a chance to slip away # 
nest, : 


“Have you got them?’ asked 
Ron mg cried May, “we are goin 
have the best time. Mamma is 
let us color our own eggs down in 
ment——” 

Peggy snatched up a little } 
‘Come on,” she cried, and away i 
romped down the path to the orchard. 

" is it?” asked May. “Wate 
for the bees,” cried Ruth. “Right 
and, “They are Italians and won't 
you,” Péggy answered in one 

Expectantly the three girls bent ¢ 
bee hive. But this time Quail d 
off. Instead she ruffled her feathes 
scolded. 

“Why, Quail,” cried Peggy, “whit 
you seolding me for?” Then pial 
up her little red hen and as quickly dp 
her on ye ages uttering a of am 
ment. “Well, did you ever?” she 
her companions. “I never # 
Ruth. /‘Of all things!” ejaculatees 
Then they all stood speechlessly 10 
into the nest. 
| Not-an egg remained. Not a singe 
for Peggy to color up with rainbow 
But in'their place nestled 13 of t 
downiest, little black-eyed chicks 


saw. ; 

Peggy gathered them up and 
them i te basket. “Then all thre 
sat'down amidst the clover and @ 
“Pégey, Peggy,” cried May, “whit! 
ee you intend using on your 


“ Red laughed P: , then: * 

, 3 
mind if my Doster semedia 
ens—I'd rather have these litte 
than any amount. of eggs.” 
laughed again until the tears ram 
cheeks, “My, my, what if the 
taken it info their heads to com 
the old hive\ before Quail was @ 


it~— “4 
and Mother came @ 


and Jaughed, first Peggy's Ea 
become chicks, then at the 
fooled them. “That was sor 
nest,”’ said Daddy, “good 
laughéd too, as she 001 
basket of chicks, ‘You had 
along now,” she said, “I didnt 
to be disappointed so I have #® 


- up for you. They are in@ 


, Skip out now and enje 





Count with a 


Spray, of course! Maximum production can 
not be attained without it. It takes just as 
much offort to use a cheap, worthless spray as it 
does to apply the Glidden kind that will surely 
and quickly strike home. 


Glidden success in the manufacture of Insecticides and 
Fungicides is due to an efficient organization backed by 
every facility required in buildings, machinery, equipment 
and raw materials. 


The result is the following line of Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides that can be depended upon to give maximum efficiency 
at minimum cost—Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
Lead, Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, Glidden 
Dry Powdered Bordeaux Mixture, Glidden Dry Powdered 
Bordo-Arsenate and Glidden Pure Paris Green. 


Just as the Glidden name is a dependable guide in the 
purchase of paints, varnishes, stains and enamels it is 
equally sure to lead you to satisfying spray results. 1 Ib. 
cartons to 200 lb. drums. Write for the name of the 
nearest dealer and instructive spray literature. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 
The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Branches: New York — Chicago — Kansas City — San 
Francisco — London, Stocks in principal cities, 


This Glidden Product 
contains a much larger 
percentage of copper, 
the active ingredient, 
than any similar spray 
made. 
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Home F elds Earning! 


‘Chain’ This year, your car should be 

a more profitable proposition to 

you than ever. Europe is still looking to American 

farmers for food. And there’s a ready market for 
everything you can raise. 


Your car’s a time saver—a distance cutter. It will 
help you keep the home fields earn- 


—have decided that United States 
Tires are the best tires they can buy. 


This year the proportion of United States Tite 
users is even greater than ever. War and war work 
taught the good judgment of putting good tires 
under a car or truck. 


ing. But to get its best k, U ° S There is a United States Sales and 
anal avs “i wind aices, ian 8 nited tates Service Depot in your neighbor- 


hood. There you can get good 


You’d be surprised to know how Tires tire service and sound advice as t0 


many hundreds of thousands of folks 


the best United States Tires for yout 


—both in the cities and on the farms §@f'@ Good Tire § _ own individual use. 





